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responsibility, however, 


Events of the Geek 


Tue San Remo meeting is over, and every news- 
paper in the civilized world which aspires to dip!omatic 
influence is discussing whether it was a success for Mr. 
Lloyd George or for M. Millerand. That the proble:n 
of interpretation should naturally state itself in these 
terms is to our thinking a severe criticism of the 
Supreme Council and its methods. Of what it has 
really decided we learn aimost nothing through any 
authorized channel. On the other hand, this extreme 
secrecy is varied by the garrulity of all three Premiers, 
who have poured out their souls to interviewers through- 
out the week. Mr. George gave no less than three, 
in which he talked chiefly of himse!f. The three 
Premiers, indeed, whose differences are patent to all the 
world, use the press to conduct their polemics, and one 
supposes that their respective propagandas were 
intended to influence the result of their joint decisions. 
In regard to Germany the main issues have been 
postponed to a further meeting of the Supreme Council 
which will be held at Spa in May. This meeting will 
be attended by the German Chancellor and his advisers, 
and in carrying this point against strong French oppo- 
sition, Mr. Lloyd George has certainly scored a definite 
and valuable point. Whatever may come of the meeting, 
the mere fact that Germany will be admitted to talk with 
the Supreme Trinity “ on equal terms ’’ marks the end 
of the war period more clearly and hopefully than 
anything which has happened since the Armistice. 

* * 

Tue French attached immense importance to the 
drafting of a joint Note to Berlin, which would demon- 
strate the solidarity of the Allies in the French sense. The 
Allies, it asserts, are as united to enforce the Treaty as 
they were to conduct the war: they accuse Germany of 
many failures to observe it: they threaten further 
military measures, and even further occupations 
of territory: they will not even discuss the last 
Note from Berlin, which asked for leave to retain an 
army of 200,000 men. On a more careful reading this 
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impression evaporates. The Allies do not really insist 
on a “‘literal’’ interpretation of the Treaty. They 
invite the Chancellor to meet them to talk things over. 
He should bring with him Germany’s own estimates of 
what she can pay. They wi!! not refuse to discuss with 
him anything affecting ‘‘ the internal order and economic 
well-being of Germany.’’ In other words, if the Chan- 
cellor will begin with some words of submission (as he 
aways does) he may go on to make any proposals he 
pleases about the indemnity, the coal tribute, and the 
army. Mr. George, as we read this Note, has 
postponed the decisive issue with the French to the next 
meeting, and has skilfully left every issue open for the 
Chancellor, if he has the skill to make use of his oppor- 
tunities. 

* * * 

Tue feature of the Turkish Treaty is the un- 
measured aggrandisement of Greece. 
in Europe will now stretch 
Adriatic to the Black Sea, and will include a 
big amalgam of subject races, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, aud Turks. Even more dangerous to her and 
to us all in the military sense, is the attribution to her 
of Smyrna with a big hinterland, surrounded on three 
sides by the Turks. Now Western Thrace is overwhelm- 
ingly a Moslem country, and its Moslems are largely Bul- 
gerians by race. Easteru Thrace is mixed and doubtful, 
but Adrianople, its chief city, is largely Turkish (though 
the Bulgarians claim a majority), while the Kirk Kilissé 
region is Bulgarian. The Smyrna hinterland is by a 
big majority Turkish. Why is Greece thus favored for 
her forced and tardy adhesion to the Allied cause? Partly 
because Mr. Lloyd George admires M. Venizelos. Partly 
because Greece, a minor sea Power, is necessarily and 
naturally under the wing of the greater sea Power. 
Greece has got much that she ought not to have, tut with 
all our favors we have not yet given her Cyprus, to which 
she hes a good claim. To be sure, Turkish suzerainty 
remains for five years over Smyrna, after which there 
may be a plébiscite. That is merely to tempt the Greeks 


to crush or drive cut the Turks before the vcte is taken. 
* * 


Her empire 
unbroken from the 


* 

Tue Turkish Treaty is said to be a success for Great 
Britain because (1) the control of the Straits will be 
chiefly naval, and (2) because we have set up a puppet 
Government at Constantinople, put in our own controllers 


-at the ministries, installed our creatures in office, expelled 


or imprisoned our Turkish opponents, and closed down 
the Assembly. The only result is, however, that this 
palpably foreign régime in Constantinople wields power 
no further than our naval guns can carry. Signor Nitti, 
fresh from presiding over the Supreme Council, has stated 
his views frankly. He predicts a war in Asia Minor, to 
which Italy will contribute ‘neither a soldier nor a 
lira.”’ “ You have taken from the Turks their sacred 
city of Adrianople. You have placed their capital under 
foreign control. You have taken their ports and the 
greater part of their territory. The five (Turkish) dele- 
gates chosen by you will sign a Treaty which will have 
the assent neither of the Turkish people nor of the 
Turkish Parliament.’’ None the less, Italy is not above 
taking her share. She is to have her economic sphere in 
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Adalia, and three-quarters of the rich coal-field of 
Heraclea, a valuable prize. But was not Smyrna 
promised to her before Mr. George changed his mind and 
gave it to Greece? Signor Nitti’s outburst has not found 
its way into our daily press? Why? 

* * ” 

Tue anarchy in Cilicia continues. The Turks 
are cutting the railways and _ besieging the 
Armenian while the refugees are shipped 
to Cyprus. France has decided that it would 
cost too much in men and money to keep the 
country and she no longer asks for a ‘‘ mandate”’ 
for it. She will, however, accept it as ‘‘ an economic 
sphere.’’ In other words she claims an economic 
monopoly in Cilicia, while refusing al! responsibility 
towards the inhabitants. While all hope thus disappears 
of any tol-rable future for “ Lesser Armenia,’’ the half- 
salved wreck of Greater Armenia floats like a derelict at 
sea. Its frontiers are said to have been drawn more or 
less in outline at San Remo, a sorry amusement. The 
Turks hold Erzeroum and most, if not all, of Turkish 
Armenia in strength, and no one proposes to evict them. 
The Supreme Council appeals in turn to America, to 
Holland, to Sweden, and to the League of Nations. But 
no Great Power will act. And yet, weary of war and 
waste as it is, the British people would gladly have given, 
would gladly give now to Armenia, a fraction (for no 
more is needed) of what was squandered in Archangel. 

” * * 

Tue dealings of the Supreme Council in this matter 
deserve strong censure. The Allies prohibited the League 
from publishing the documents, but we are glad to see 
that the “Times ’’ has ignored the veto. They show 
that the League has acted with good sense and humanity 
from first to last. The statement of the Supreme Council 
that the League had refused a mandate was merely 
untrue. The League pointed out that it was not a State 
and had neither troops nor funds. It proposed, however, 
to get its Assembly to guaraatee a loan. It was for 
asking some State, with the aid of this joint loan under 
its auspices, to undertake the actual work on the spot— 
a good proposal. Should it fail to find such a State, 
however, it was willing to reconsider the problem and to 
assume the whole responsibility itself. What it insisted 
on, however, was that the victorious Allies should them- 
selves ensure to Armenia the peaceful possession of the 
territory assigned to her. That is only just. Is the 
League or is Holland to turn the Turks out of Erzeroum 
while the Allies divide the coal and oil elsewhere? 

* * * 

MEANWHILE, we may be wise to suspend our judg- 

ment as to America’s share in the betrayal of the 


towns, 


Armenian people. Throughout Europe America 
is condemned for shirking a plain responsibility 
and refusing to take her part of the burden 


of civilization. To those who share this view we com- 
mend the reading of a remarkab!y well-documented 
article in the ‘‘ New Republic’’ of March 31st by Mr. 
Paxton Hibben, a member of the American Mission 
recently in Armenia. It brings together the evidence 
which shows how the Armenians were sacrificed to our 
commitments to Denikin, one result of which was a 
blockade of both Armenia and Transcaucasia, no less 
complete than that of Soviet Russia; how the railways 
with their scanty rolling-stock were used for the supply 
of Denikin’s forces instead of for the salving of destitute 
Armenians, for whom neither Denikin nor the Allied 
Command controlling Batoum and Baku took any 
responsibility ; with what thoroughness the three Allies 
set about the pegging out of their claims. 


, 


‘* It was,’ 





says Mr. Hibben, with emphasis, “the people of the 
United States who, without mandate, protectorate, 
or any other form of disguised exploitation, saved 
the Caucasus from starvation and enabled the 
Armenians to hold out a little longer, waiting the 
fulfilment of the promises of independence so free'y made 
them by the statesmen of Europe during the war.’’ 
* * * 

One item of gocd news comes from San Remo. 
The Jews are to get their “national home’’ 
in Palestine under a British mandate. It will 
be useless to them, however, unless there is a radical 
change in the present military administration. After 
the recent pogrom in Jerusalem, a military court has 
sentenced the young Zionist leader, Mr. Jabotinsky, to 
fifteen years’ imprisonment. His offence was that he 
had distributed arms to a Jewish self-defence society. The 
Arabs are armed: must the Jews await their fate 
passively? At the worst this was an indiscretion. Mr. 
Jabotinsky, a Russian Jew by birth, a brilliant writer, 
and a gallant soldier, did great service to our country 
in both capacities. The sentence must be quashed and 
the régime which passed it changed. 

* * * 

We publish elsewhere the translation of an Appeal 
from the Russian Union of Intellectual Workers to the 
public opinion of Europe and America, followed by a 
number of brief, and, for the most part, strongly 
approving letters from British Intellectuals of the 
liberal type. The Appeal does not emanate from the 
Russian Government, and the signatories affirm their 
attachment to various shades of political and social 
opinion. They make three definite requests: the cessa- 
tion of armed intervention, the resumption of business 
and intellectual relations, and that a process of free 
co-operation should be set up with the Russian people. 
Broadly speaking, it is impossible for a Western people 
to refuse this request, and when men so representative 
as Lord Haldane, Bishop Gore, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, 
Mr. Galsworthy, and Professor, Whitehead, respond to 
it without qualification, and others with slight and 
unimportant reserves, we may, we think, claim the suc- 
cess of the Russian Appeal. The next step is, clearly, 
to invite the promoters to visit this country, in return 
for the opening of Soviet Russia to British inspection. 
We hope that the Government will permit, and even 
encourage, such a visit, which is in accord with their 
later policy, and there seems no reason why even 
Mr. Churchill should object to it. 

* * * 

THE fall of M. Clemenceau from power probably 
saved M. Caillaux from a worse fate than that which has 
befallen him. The sentence passed on him is manifestly 
a manceuvre of party politicians who desire to strike 
down their ablest opponent. Jaurés was murdered and 
his assassin acquitted. Caillaux, after more than two 
years in prison, is consigned for five years to a country 
life, and for ten years is deprived of political rights. 
None the less he was acquittel of treason and convicted 
only of intercourse with the enemy. Nothing in the 
evidence has convinced us that he knowingly had any 
direct intercourse of a guilty kind with enemy agents. 
He was too accessible, no doubt, and was besieged by 
doubtful personages who tried but failed to. use him. 
Certainly he would have worked for an earlier peace by 
negotiation. History may regret that he failed. The 
trial reveals once more the profound jealousy of the 
French political world towards any strong personality. 
The same jealousy eliminated M. Clemenceau himself. 
It is the Athenian system of ostracism. 
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“T asx the House to bear in mind,”’ said Mr. Bonar 
Law in the debate on the hunger strike of the Irish 
politicals in Wormwood Scrubs (which is for release 
not for better treatment), “that we are dealing not 
merely with the question of getting justice, but with 
Ireland.’’ That is as near the truth as statesmen are in 
the habit of getting, but it is not the whole truth. Our 
Irish policy is at war not only with Ireland but with 
England. It fights its own ideas of equity, based on the 
thoughts of generations of Britons, and therefore comes 
continually to the ground. We have locked up a number 
of men whom we dare not try, and therefore cannot call 
guilty of anything. They refuse to allow us to break our 
law, and dare us to let them die in resisting our treason 
to it. What can the Government do? They give way 
because they cannot resist. British Labor makes re- 
sistance difficult for them, for at any moment the political 
strike which is threatened at Liverpool may break out and 
make a general gaol delivery of the politicals inevitable. 
But Labor is not the only or the fiercest lion in the path. 
English law, founded on liberty, simply cannot stand the 
assaults which the Government makes upon it. 

* * * 

Tue complete discredit into which the government 
of Ireland by England has fallen has made 
some administrative changes certain. Lord French 
seems likely to go in spite of Mr. Law’s 
faint re-assertion of the Government’s intention 
to retain him, and the Taylor-cum-Saunderson 
rule may be modified. But opinion outside Ireland 
will be quickly undeceived if it imagines that 
changes in those nominally responsible for this crumbling 
administration will work a change in the Irish attitude 
towards it. The principle of the British connection is 
the principle in dispute, and minute differences between 
the personalities of fleeting Chief Secretaries arouse only 
a tepid interest. There is nothing in the Sunderland 
speeches of Sir Hamar Greenwood which effectively dis- 
tinguishes him from his predecessor, and speculative 
amendments in the Better Government of Ireland Bill 
interest Westminster more than Ireland. These things 
are not likely to draw Sinn Fein from its fixed purpose. 
Episodes in its campaign have their interest and bring 
about critical situations; the treatment of political 
prisoners, the detention of uncharged and untried men, 
the shooting of civilians, the midnight domiciliary raids, 
all have their place in the picture. 


* * * 
But behind all this (writes our Irish correspondent) 
there is something much more important. The 


British administrative system is being laid waste 
and there is a _ general assumption of power 
through the country by Dail Eireann. The police 
system, through which, as through a microscope, the 
executive kept itself informed of the life of the country, 
is being reduced to impotence. The Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary will never be what it was. Some 
hundreds of police barracks have been destroyed. 
Over great stretches of the West and South 
the police have been obliged tp withdraw. And just as 
the police are interned in a few central stations, so the 
executive heads of the Government are confined, day 
and night, in Dublin Castle. But Dr. MacCartan, the 
Irish Republican representative at Washington, may 
appear in Dublin and quietly transact the business of 
his office. His presence was, no doubt, known to the 
authorities ; they sought to effect his arrest, but he has 
safely returned to the States. This is not all terrorism. 
It is with the approval of the bulk of a people that 
Sinn Fein maintains its civil and criminal courts and 





assumes, one after the other, the functions of normal 
government. In Clare two thousand cases have been 
disposed of by the Sinn Fein arbitration courts. Two 
of these courts sat daily at Ennis and now sit once a 
week. 

* * * 

In Galway, according to the local correspondent of 
the “Irish Times,”’ the arbitration courts sit every day 
and settle land disputes. In all the Galway and Tuam 
cases, says this Unionist authority, the decisions of these 
courts have been carried out. Similar courts are estab- 
lished in Kerry and elsewhere, and the recrudescence of 
agrarian trouble, the inevitable consequence of the 
proximity of congested districts to great untilled estates 
and the delays of Government departments in dealing 
with these latter, so far from complicating the Sinn Fein 
campaign, seem to add authority to its agents. 
Police patrol and detective duties are discharged 
by the Volunteers. In Kerry, the other day, a lunatic 
was brought to the Killarney Asylum by a Volunteer 
escort, and in the same county burglars have been traced 
by them and stolen money recovered. Near Millstreet, 
in County Cork, two bank officials were robbed of 
£18,000 last November. The police effected nothing. 
The other day Millstreet was held up by the Volunteers, 
who arrested six men on this charge, and it is stated 
that the missing money has been secured. Stories of this 


sort, says our Irish correspondent, are growing more and 
more frequent. 
* * * 


Tue centenary of Herbert Spencer’s birth is little 
noticed in this country, where the prophet never attained 
a tenth of the honor in which he is held the rest of the 
world over. Yet there is a visible reversion to his 
ethical view of modern society, and less conspicuously to 
his criticism of Socialist thought and State organization. 
Spencer saw what the world was coming to. In a letter 
to the editor of this journal he prophesied it was in peril 
of “re-barbarization.’’ He then spoke with special 
reference to the war in South Africa. But his vision, 
like that of most seers, overleapt its foreground and took 
in a greater perspective. 

* * *% 


Tue appeal of the University of Manchester for an 
endowment fund of £500,000 is being pressed with all 
the force that the varied agencies of the city can put into 
it, and the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’’ in particular is 
lending its powerful aid to the cause. No city in the 
country has a more indubitab'e right to the possession 
of a great University than Manchester. Its marvellous 
nexus of manufacture and trade, its regional importance 
as the heart and brain of the most closely packed working 
population in the world, its vivid intellectual, social, and 
political interests, all combine to emphasize the immense 
and urgent need of an adequate cultural centre and the 
unlimited purposes of creation and inspiration to which 
such a centre may minister in the modern world. Among 
the newer institutes of the higher learning in England, 
the University of Manchester is right in claiming that it 
is the largest, the most mature, and the richest in dis- 
tinguished teaching and in achievement of research. 
Naturally it is most remarkable for the development of 
its scientific and technical departments—most notably, 
perhaps, its schools of engineering, of commerce, of 
chemistry, and of public health. But, alike for the 
fulfilment of its special purposes and for the discharge 
of its obligations of liberal culture to the community it 
serves, the University must have the most generous 
attainable provision of money. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


AN APPEAL FROM RUSSIAN INTELLECTUALS. 
WE have been asked to publish the following document, 
which proceeds from a group of Russian Intellectuals 
known as the Union of Intellectual Workers. 

The undersigned, members of the "Russian Group of 
Intellectual Workers, and belonging to different shades 
of political and social opinion, after having witnessed 
the course of events in Russia during these latter years, 
have combined to apply our knowledge and our energies 
to restore the productive capacity of our country, and to 
preserve the little culture which has survived the world- 
war and the Revolution. We now appeal to the public 
opinion of Europe and America, and to our compatriots 
in exile, in order to point out to them the road it is 
necessary to follow so as to restore, as quickly as possible, 
the economic power of the people, and to bring about the 
resumption of economic relations between Russia and 
Western Europe. The Revolution, which has lasted 
for more than two years, has destroyed the foundations 
of the old régime, and is seeking fresh forms of political 
and social life, and these changes have inevitably been 
accompanied by excesses. This movement has reacted 
ou the whole world, which, after this unexamp'ed war, 
stands in need of peace and the means of culture indis- 
pensable to the establishment of a new organization in 
Russia. These are the reasons why, as it seems to us, 
the directing classes in other countries should aim at the 
reconstruction Russia of a_ stable political and 
economic order. 

White foreign help is indispensable in the economic 
sphere, and in that of Russian production, a question 
which affects the interests of the entire world, there is 
a danger in foreign, and particularly armed, intervention 
in the internal politics of a peop'e of 150 millions. In 
this sphere the people itself, at the cost of suffering and 
conflict, must reorganize its new life; for, undoubtedly, 
methods of violence yie'd no positive result, and are 
usually the source of new sufferings for a revolutionary 
nation, for they imperil the last remains of civilization. 

Admitting this, it is still incispensable that our 
compatriots, who have been exi'ed from Russia for two 
years, should reconsider their beliefs 


in 


and their opinions, 
.e actual interests of 
and beliefs of the 
masses, nor, in perticular, to the views of those 
numerous groups of intellectuals whose opinions have 


which no longer correspond to t! 
the country, nor to the mentaity 


Russian 


been sensibly modified during the course of these latter 
months, in which days and hours seemed like years. One 
must, undoubtediy, strongly condemn the excesses which 


take 
temporary as they 


have place in Russia, but these negative facts, 
parate Russian intel- 
lectuals from the Russian people, whos: sufferings should 
be lightened by concessions and by personal sacrifices. 

The political and economic state of Russia is clearly 
difficult. Russia stands in need of the creation of a new 
order, without which civilized life is impossible, and she 
needs economic reforms, and conditions favorable to the 
development of her energies. 

It is impossib!e to foresee what direction the revolu- 
tionary process will take later on ; what ideas will finally 
triumph, and what changes will take place in the 
psychology of the people, and for that reason it is all the 
more difficult to influence these changes by means of 
violence. 

The one salient point of the Russian question is as 
follows: it is impossible to go on isolating this gigantic 
country from the rest of the world till it has settled its 
economic and social problems. The interests of Russia, 


not s2 


are, must 
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and of other countries, do not permit this, and the actual 
situation requires :— 

1. That all armed intervention 
affairs of Russia should cease. 

2. That business and intellectual relations with 
Russia should be resumed, irrespective of the existing 
régume. 

3. That a process of free co-operation should be set 
up with the Russian people for the restoration of their 
economic, material, and intellectual forces. 

Profoundly convinced that Russia will survive all 
her difficulties and will establish a new civilized life, we 
are persuaded that the leaders of public opinion in 
Europe will look with syinpathy on our hopes, will 
respond to our appeal, and will assist the Russian people 
in their efforts to return to the path of peaceful labor. 

(Signed) The Founders of the Union of Intellectual 
Workers. 

V. BexHTeRErF and C. OLDENBOURG, Professors 
and Members of the Academy. 

A. Zax, University Professor. 
Professor. 

Z. Kaun, V. Tarnovsky (ex-Director of the 
Siberian Bank). Zamperc, N. Zvi_err 
(ex-Steamship and Mill-Owner). — Srnta- 
GuINE, A. Brarman (ex-Director of the 
Société de Crédit, Petrograd). GErELVATYKH 
(ex-President of the Council of the Ural 
Mining Industry). 

V. Piangon, E. Karatiauine, N. Ivanovsky, 
Mareoouis, A. Frizt, and S. DzEnKkonsxy 
(lawyers, engineers, literary men, &c.). 
P. Voronorr (ex-Staff General and 
Director of the Russian historical review 
“ Rousskaia Starina’’). N. Pantruxorr, 
G. CHrzanovsky, B. SaBanine, Maxim 
Gorky, A. Basnovasky, 8. Korrr (ex- 
Senator), N. Erarcutne (ex-Under-Secre- 
tary of State), N. Reinke, &c. (bureaucrats 
of the old régime). 


in the internal 


V. Scuavinsky, 


We will add that we have pleasure in giving 
publicity to this document, which we have sent to a 
number of leaders of thought in this country, coupled 
with the request that, if possible, they should give it 
their approval, and do what in them lies to promote a 
corresponding movement of sympathy in this country. 
We have received some friendly replies from representa- 
tive men, a number of which we append in the order in 
which they reached us :— 


Can there be any answer but one from intelligent 
educated men in ingland and America to this candid, 
reasonable, and moving appeal? It is difficult to find 
anything to add to what is said in this admirable docu- 
ment; it states its case so simply and clearly. The men 
who sign it are citizens of the intellectual community of the 
world ; they appeal to us, across the stupid obstacles created 
by our politicians and our royalist and reactionary officials, 
for help in the gigantic task they are attempting not simply 
for Russia but mankind. We must needs answer with 
our warmest greetings and syirpathy and the promise of 
our utmost help. 

But how are we to answer? Our communications with 
Russia are stifled. Our Foreign Office officials are not so 
much public servants as apes in the letter box through 
which our correspondence must pass to the men of goodwill 
in Russia. Perhaps the editur of Tut Natron will be able 
to suggest some means of getting through a response to these 
rebuilders of the Russian community. 

H. G. WE Ls. 


I am decidedly in favor of all the positive contentions 
of the Russian Union of Intellectual Workers (1, 2, 3, of the 
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Declaration). I think a response from some of our 
‘*‘ workers ’’ of the like class in a similar sense would be 
an advantage. 


CHARLES Gore. 


I am obliged to you for giving me the opportunity of 
expressing the hope that the memorial of the Union of 
Intellectual Workers will receive a sympathetic response 
from the people of this country. The final summary of the 
three requirements of the actual situation indicates the 
policy giving the best hope for a peaceful development of 
the Russian people, avoiding further violence of revolution 
or reaction. 


A. N. Wuitenrap. 





Tue proposal for a rapprochement with Russia, irrespec- 
tive of the existing régime, has my enthusiastic support. We 
of the West have so much to learn from her, and already the 
debt we owe her literature is tremendous. I have long 
cherished the ideal of an intimate spiritual relation between 
Russia and England. This, it seems to me, is infinitely more 
important than the bickerings of political theorists. Russia 
is precious to us and to the world: we must do all we can 
to help her. 

Joun Mippieton Murry. 





I Give my cordial support to the principle of this appeal, 
which I regard as one of the most hopeful signs that have so 
far arisen in the general darkness of the Russian situation. 
The establishment of friendly relations between the Russian 
intellectuals and corresponding classes in other countries 
would be a result of the greatest value, and might become the 
means hereafte: to wise political action. Our first need in 
regard to Russia is more light, and that is the very least we 
may expect from the course which is here proposed. I agree 
with the authors of the appeal that violence and dictation 
will only serve to strengthen the evil elements that are at 
work in Russia and weaken the good. Sympathy and good- 
will have the contrary effect. I greatly hope that the appeal 
will be promptly met by reciprocal action from our side. 

L. P. Jacks. 


I am warmly in favor of the resumption of political, intel- 
lectual, and social intercourse with Russia, for our own sake 
as well as for hers. No country is good enough to boycott 
another. 

G. P. Goocu. 


WitH regard to the three propositions of the Russian 
Union of Intellectual Workers, I am heartily in agreement 
with the first, that all armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of Russia should cease. 

As to No 2, I heartily agree that intellectual relations 
should be resumed, but I am by no means yet convinced 
that business relations should be resumed. ‘‘ The Review 
of the Foreign Press” for April 23rd says that Krassin, the 
leader of the Russian Economic Mission to foreign countries, 
“definitely stated at Copenhagen that the Soviet Government 
would not recognize the foreign debts incurred by the former 
Government or the concessions or contracts granted under 


the Tsarist régime.”” My mind may be changed by argument, . 


but until it is changed I shall lock upon this policy as 
<ishonest and as providing a merely rotten foundation for 
future international relations. Foreigners might initiate 
business with the Soviet Government—for example, by buying 
the concessions which I understand it is now offering; the 
Soviet Government might fall, and the rext Government 
might well refuse to recognize the financial obligations of the 
Government which it had overthrown. And so on. 

As to No. 3 of the propositions, I do not grasp what it 
means, and can therefore offer no opinion on it. 

The chief thing that foreign countries need about Russia 
is reliable, unprejudiced information. I have read all the 
accounts of Russian affairs which have met my eye, but I 
have not yet read one that was not obviously falsified by 
anti-Bolshevik or pro-Bolshevik prejudice. Like a large 
number of other people, I am waiting for trustworthy news. 

In the meantime I should like to enunciate a proposition 
of my own. I have the most profound sympathy with Russia, 





but the Soviet Government represents Russia, and, in my 
opinion, the Soviet Government is getting a bit above itself. 
We hear a great deal about the world having need of Russia. 
It would be more true to say that Russia has need of the 
world. The Soviet Government appears to be inclined to 
present ultimatums to the world. The inclination is silly. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Tue true friends of Russia in this country will help her 
to recovery by responding sympathetically to the appeal 
addressed to them by Russia’s intellectual workers. 

Donatp MacALIsTER. 


Notuinc could be more admirable than the aim and 
spirit of this appeal, and I hope it will evoke a practical 
response. To break down the isolation of Russia and to 
restore friendly and civilized relations with her is one of the 
great needs—in some ways the greatest need—of these times. 

J. A. SPENDER. 

Ir is difficult for one quite outside politics and 
unequipped with special knowledge to comment on the 
document you print from Russian intellectuals. The three 
conclusions, however: Cessation of armed intervention ; 
resumption of intellectual and business relations; and 
co-operation with the Russian people for the restoration of 
their economic, material, and intellectual forces, would seem 
to be the dictations of commonsense, a quality desirable in 
the arrangement of human affairs which were never in 
greater need of it. 

Joun GALSWORTHY. 


I HESITATE to accede to your request and intervene in a 
matter of which I have no knowledge whatever. I have read 
the declaration carefully, and am in favor of the points 
(1), (2), and (3) at the end, but so far from taking the point 
of view of the signatories that the resumption of relations 
with Western Europe and the return to the country of the 
elements that have left it are necessary for the stable 
political and economic order of the country, I have been 
wondering of late whether they are not to be congratulated 
on their isolation. 

FREDERICK Soppy. 





ALTHOUGH I only know Russia by reading, I feel there is 
much inherent good sense in the appeal of the Union of 
Intellectual Workers, and I hope this appeal will influence 
British foreign policy. 

H. H. Joxunston. 


Dr. CHatmers MitcHELL was unable, through press 
of work, to reply in detail to the memorandum, but he 
desires us to express his entire agreement with its plea for 
the resumption of civilized and intellectual relations between 
Russia and Western Europe. 


I am quite unable to venture an opinion as to what is 
really going on now inside Russia, and my strong agreement 
that “ business and intellectual relations with Russia should 
be resumed irrespective of the existing régime ”’ is independent 
of any belief in the greater or less degree of iniquity in the 
covernment of Russia as now conducted. The only thing that 
is clear to all of us is that Great Britain has ceased to attempt 
effective armed interference there, and repudiates the idea 
of overthrowing or maintaining Russian Governments by 
force of her arms. That being so, any further attempt to 
starve or isolate Russia with a view to increasing the existing 
anarchy or distress there seems quite unjustifiable, and can 
only react disastrously on the general peace and prosperity 
of Europe as a whole. It is not advocated for any reasoned 
purpose, but is dictated by mere unwillingness to admit that 
Bolshevism in Russia is at present too strong to be over- 
thrown by force. Policies inspired by nothing more far- 
sighted than refusal to admit unpleasant facts are bound 
to lead to very grim results. 

I believe, however, that the unanswerable common-sense 


| argument in favor of resuming relations with Russia is handi- 
| capped by the unwisdom of some who argue in its favor. 


| The tendency to hold up Bolshevism, or class-war and violent 
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overturn as an example to ourselves is as deplorable as the 

proposal that we should wage everlasting war or half-war 

with Russia because she submits to a government we detest. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 

[No such view of Bolshevism is, of course, either 


expressed or implied in the memorandum which we have 
printed. ] 


I am convinced that there is no other way of hope for 
the restoration of Russia to tranquillity, than that to which 
the spirit of the Founders of the Union of Intellectual 
Workers points. It is only the people themselves who can 
work out their own salvation, and it is this truth on which 
the Manifesto insists. This is the principle by adhering to 
which we have in the past saved ourselves from internal 


convulsions. Ha.tpAaNE 


Or course we should respond to this appeal. It is a 
disgrace to our diplomacy that it should have been necessary 
to make it. Our policy so far has been one of ill-bred 
personal uppishness to Mr. Litvinoff, at the cost of perhaps 
a million lives and certainly some millions of pounds lost 
for nothing through starvation and prohibited trade. The 
business is beyond all patience; and the sooner we mend 
our infamously bad manners, the better. 

G. Bernarp SHaw. 


I wAvE read with much interest and sympathy the 
declaration of the Russian Union of Intellectual Workers. 
To anyone who had any sense of the teaching of history the 
armed intervention of the Allies in the domestic affairs of 
tussia must always have seemed an unjustified as it has 
proved to be disastrous. That the economic boycott which 
has been responsible for such terrible suffering among the 
Russian people, should now cease, is the most urgent need 
for the restoration of Europe. It is to be hoped that this 
declaration of men of science and business may help to 
modify the very natural bitterness of Russians abroad who 
have lost all in the revolution, and contribute to the adoption 
of a saner policy in the Allied governments. To this end 
a deputation from the Union to explain the situation in 
this country would surely be helpful. 


G. Lowes Dickinson. 


I GLADLY give my name as sympathizing with the appeal 
of the Russian Intellectuals, and should welcome any 
attempt to promote a better understanding between our- 
selves and the Russian people. It is time the world laid 
aside its war-mind, with its prejudices and revenges, and 
started a new era of good will and international under- 
standing. 


W. E. Orcnarp. 


I GLADLY give my name as that of one completely in 
sympathy with the document you send me. I have held from 
the first that our or anyone else’s armed interference in the 
internal affairs of Russia was unwarranted; and whether 
the form of government that may hold sway for the moment 
in Russia commend itself to us or not, I see nothing for it 
but to recognize it and to give Russia all the help we can 
to stabilize herself politically and economically. Internal 
disease will not be cured by external violence. I should be 
glad to see a formal and sympathetic response to the docu- 
ment from the intellectuals of this country. 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 


By all means give my name as in favor of the document 
which you send me. I do not think I have anything to say 
about it—it is so obvious! 


L. T. Hosnovste. 





REWRIT IN WATER? 


THERE are two aspects from which one may regard the 
meeting of the Supreme Council at San Remo. It was 
a moment in the troubled life of Europe. It was a’so 4 
day in the eventful career of Mr. George. The page 
of history and the biographica! entry are not easy to 











harmonize. The background of this meeting was the 
whole of the Old World. Here is Germany tossing from 
revolution to counter-revolution, underfed, with half of 
her industries idle, exporting nothing, partly unab’e and 
partly unwilling to pay the gigantic tributes in coal and 
goods which the Treaty has imposed on her. Next comes 
Austria. If Germany tosses in violent fever, her crisis 
is over, and she passively awaits the end. Glance next 
at Poland, bankrupt, and riddled with the plague of 
typhus, as she flings herself with a mad romantic 
gallantry on Russia, in the hope of adding to her empire 
more foreign subjects than it has native Poles. Absorbed 
in the pastimes of Jew baiting and the class-war, 
Hungary watches eagerly for a Junker victory in 
Prussia, in order to reject the Treaty and fling herself 
upon the little neighboring Allies. Italy and the South 
Slav kingdom retain their mobilized armies in the 
second year after the Armistice, their gaze fixed 
on a rock in the Adriatic, while their credit sinks and 
revolution simmers in their towns. Finally there is 
Turkey, most of it in armed revolt against the 
conquerors of yesterday. Here Armenians and there 
Jews are massacred under the eyes of the victors, who 
beg some charitable outsider to save Armenia while they 
dispute possession of the oil and the coal. 

What has San Remo altered in this picture? In 
some regions of the landscape not a line has been touched 
in the sombre shading. The Adriatic controversy is 
once more postponed: D’Annunzio is still in Fiume: 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia are still mobilized. As for 
Poland and her war upon Russia, the subject, so far as 
the official reports and unofficial chroniclers can guide 
us, was not so much as mentioned. For Armenia no’ 
solution has been found, though some wou'd have us 
believe that imaginary frontiers have been drawn for 
her, through country firmly and defiantly held by the 
Turks. 

Italy, it seems, has got the Turkish coaliield which 
she coveted at Heraclea, while the decision as to who 
shall have the oil-field of Kurdistan is postponed for a 
couple of years. Greece emerges with an immense 
empire, which includes at last every fragment of 
territory, save only Constantinople, which any Greek 
dreamer has ever coveted. When we ask what is in 
store for Central Europe, what hope of work, or coal, 
or raw materials, the Conference has brought to her 
starving and workless millions, what prospect of relief 
from her nightmare of alternate revolution and reaction, 
the answer is harder to define. A Note, conciliatory 
in design, stern and minatory in terms, has been sent to 
Berlin. The Allied Premiers have consented to meet her 
Chancellor “as an equal’’ (in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
phrase) before the month of May is out. The conference 
has settled few if any of the questions which are vital 
to Europe. Its contribution to the future is still an 
enigmatic posture ; but at least one open hand is extended 
in friendship. 

Stated in biographical terms this curious essay in 
interrational government is much easier to understazd. 
We have seen Mr. Lloyd George in this situation before. 
He never liked the Russian adventure, and very slowly, 
through a year of interminable inconsistencies, delays and 
contradictions, he managed more or less to wriggle free 
from it. The spectacle was not edifying. Neither side 
in the controversy trusted him. The French revised 
their ‘traditional belief that British statesmanship is 
relatively honest. In the end we doubt whether in these 
Russian gymnastics Mr. Lloyd George really showed 
much virtuosity. He abandoned the active prosecution 
of civil war only when Koitchak, Yudenitch, and Denikin 
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had been defeated, one after the other. Even now he 
has been unable to prevent Poland from restarting a 
formidable war on her own account. Noue the less, he 
showed a subtle and flexible perseverance, and each 
meeting of the Supreme Council marks an advance 
towards the goal he has marked out for himself. 

Last week’s decision comes much nearer than any 
that have preceded it, to the formal recognition of the 
Soviet Government, at least as an economic power in the 
world. With a disarming show of irresponsibility and 
inconsequence, often yielding, and never abashed by a 
contradiction, Mr. George is none the less capable of 
sapping his way s'owly but steadily towards the hostile 
deiences. In the case of the German Treaty he follows 
the same tactics. He had his full share in the making of 
the Treaty ; he was the only begetter of some of its worst 
crudities; he had debarred himse:f by his Tory alliance 
from openly fighting its harsh and predatory spirit. We 
fully believe, however, that he perceives, and for some 
months has perceived, its unworkable absurdity. In spite 
of his stout denia’s to the interviewers, we still imagine 
that he means in effect to revise it. Last week 
he came into direct contact with French miitarism. 
For the moment he carried none of his points. He 
evel seems, in this joint note, to have yielded on most 
things to the urgency of the French. The Note is a 
patchwork, and as one reads it, one can detect where 
the Welsh amendment has been fitted into the 


French text. “The Treaty must be observed,’’ says the 
original French, ‘‘ but not quite literally,’’ adds the 
amendment. ‘‘ We mean to go to any length of coercion, 


and even to occupy territory,’’ says the French text, but 
“we will first talk it all over amicably with the Chan- 
cellor,’”’ is the Welsh addendum. 

Mr. George, we imagine, has so'd his signature to 
this Note, which the French regard as a success, in return 
for substantial values in the East. He has carried his 
points in the Turkish settlement. He has imposed his 
own solution at Constantinople. He has aggrandized his 
special protégé, M. Venezelos, against strong French 
opposition. He has secured a British mandate for 
Palestine, and paid Italy (not tco handsomely) for her 
stout backing in other questions. His show of yielding 
on the Notes has Leen profitable, as profit and loss are 
reckoned in this game of skill. When all is said, 
however, he has conceded nothing of his own position. A 
few weeks will pass; the note will be forgotten, an 
presently the whole controversy over indemnities and 
disarmament will be renewed at Spa in the presence of the 
German delegates. Regarded as an exercise in the 
peculiar virtuosity which Mr. George affects, the San 
Remo meeting was far from being a defeat for him. 
But it was no clear victory for Liberal statesmanship. 

On a long view we agree that Mr. George has 
done a big service to the future harmony of Europe 
by securing an invitation to the German Chancellor to 
meet the Aliied Premiers. The fundamental vice of the 
Treaty was that it was a dictated and not a negotiated 
instrument. The fundamental weakness of the League of 
Nations is that it started its career as an organ of the 
victors. At last, in this spasmodic way, the ban is 
broken and the ostracism removed, and if Mr. George has 
his way, the meeting at Spa may register the return of 
Germany to the family of nations. It will be difficult 
thereafter to continue to exclude her from the League, 
and its Financial Conference, which declined to send her 
an invitation, will look peculiarly foolish. Whether 
Mr. Lloyd George can make any real progress in dealing 
with the economic crisis of the Continent remains to be 
seen. Not much would be gained by the mere fixing of the 





indemnity, even if it were to be assessed at a relatively 
reasonable figure. Politicans have now formed a habit 
of quoting Mr. Keynes’s opinion that Germany might 
perhaps pay as much as 2,000 millions sterling. 
They forget that he pre-supposed some large preliminary 
conditions. He stipulated above all for the reduction 
of the coal tribute, the revision of a host of claims and 
restrictions which prevent the restoration of Germany’s 
export business, the opening up of a!l Central Europe 
to free trade, and the raising of a loan to buy raw 
materia‘s and stabilize the exchange. Of these con- 
ditions the reduction of the coal tribute is the most vital. 
Uniess that is conceded, it matters little whether the 
indemnity is fixed at 5,000 or at 1,000 millions. Germany 
without coal can pay no indemnity whatever: so far from 
paying any, she will sink only the deeper into the slough 
of bankruptcy. As the Treaty stands to-day, between 
annexations and the tribute, there is left to Germany 
about half her pre-war supply of coal. She cannot 
on that allowance feed herself, and to suppose that she 
can produce a vast flood of goods for exportation (which 
is what an indemnity means) is economic lunacy. Mr. 
Lloyd George will have achieved something substantial 
when he has, by one means or another, induced France 
(which has the Saar mines in her possession) to forego 
any further tribute of coal. The disarmament problem 
is for the moment secondary. If a national econo s:‘> 
settlement enables Germany to recover her social an: 
political health, she needs no formidable mercenary 
army. Unless her economic state mends, we doubt 
whether even 200,000 men, with all their tanks and 
flame-throwers, could hold down the delirious patient. 

Of the dealings of San Remo with Turkey it is 
premature to speak, for the official disc‘osures convey 
littie that is intelligible. The Turkish Treaty, even 
more than its predecessors, is writ, we suspect, in 
water. Greece to be sure, the Ally which did least and 
suffered least in the war, has reaped relatively more 
than all her consorts. She is the laborer of the parable 
who came in at the eleventh hour. Even then she was 
forced in by an Allied naval demonstration, and few 
wou!d dispute that to the last, three in four of her popu- 
lation were for neutrality. M. Venezelos knew his way, 
however, in the intimate maze of intrigue which 
surrounded the Supreme Council. The reports of its 
own Commissions have been set aside, and Greece 
obtains with some territory which really is Hellenic 
(notably the islands) much that is properly Turkish, 
Albanian, or Bulgarian. She can hod what she has 
got only by becoming, what is not congenial to her 
temperament, a strong military Power. With Bu'garia 
and Aibania her dead:y enemies in Europe, she must 
keep a Continental army in Asia, and hold the genuinely 
Turkish Hinterland of Smyrna against the Turks, who 
will surround it on three sides. We are glad that, in spite 
of gross errors on the part of the local administration 
in Palestine, faith is going to be kept with the Jews. 
But nothing can obscure the fact that Armenia has as 
yet no future, and that the large part of the Armenian 
race which inhabits Cilicia is escaping further massacre 
only by a migration that is like!y to be permanent. 

The victorious Powers have fol.owed realistic ends, 
cil for ourselves, coal for Italy, rai'ways for France; 
but we doubt whether any of them will be rewarded by 
a secure and profitable possession. The Turkish national 
forces are not subdued. Islam has been antagonized. 
But the liberties and lives of the Christian population 
have not been safeguarded. Imperialism can yield no 
gains even for itself. The new world still calls for a 
new statesmanship. 
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THE PRACTICABLLITY OF THE CAPITAL 
LEVY. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has beaten the profiteers, and his 
decision to stand or fall by the Excess Profits Tax has 
been affirmed by a sufficient majority. The tax is safe; 
but it was much damaged in debate, and its frequent 
inequity will expose it to fresh assaults. He will 
therefore, we think, be driven eyentually to seek a 
reduction of the debt by a capital tax on war fortunes. 
But the moment he takes this step he will be confronted 
with the greater expediency of a tax on all fortunes. 
For the more the subject is examined the more obvious 
it appears that alike on grounds of equity and 
convenience a graduated tax on all wealth is 
more possible than a graduated tax on war wealth. 
The investigations of the Committee on Taxation of 
War Fortunes have caused already a marked change of 
public opinion towards a Capital Levy. That Committee 
has revealed some of the ablest minds of this country, high 
officia's in the Civil Service, presenting definite schemes 
which they profess to be willing to carry out for this 
Government or for any Government that may succeed 
it—Liberal or Labor. And this renders its coming 


certain. The effect of a proposed levy on war- 
made capital is still doubtful. There are some 
owners of great fortunes made before the war 


who think that they can be preserved by sacrificing 
the others—that democracy can be bought off with 
war-made wealth. There are others who think that this 
will only sharpen its appetite, and that the machinery 
devised for one would undoubtedly be used for others. 
The advocates of the levy are themselves divided. Some 
oppose the war-wealth levy as inadequate. Others 
regard it as a kind of Derby scheme—just as 
the unmarried, having been conscripted, pressed for 
the conscription of the married. So the war- 
wealthy, threatened with heavy taxation, will come to 
demand as an alternative a capital levy on all wealth. 
In any case, one can appreciate the folly of the Govern- 
ment and the Chancellor of the Exchequer in setting up a 
Committee to investigate the more complicated enter- 
prise, and forbidding them to examine or report on the 
levy which is simpler in operation and demands far less 
conjectural valuations. 

With eight thousand million: cof debt on our 
backs, this should not be a case w be settled by any 
passing phantom at the head of the Treasury. If the 
remedy offered were fantastic, it would still be 
worth the examination demanded by two parties, 
representing more than a majority of the electors. 
And it is not fantastic. It 
as unjust or impolitic. It cannot be dismissed as 
ridiculous. It has been tried by great countries in 
Europe, and will probably be tried by them all. 
Germany imposed a small Capital Levy before 
the war. It imposed a substantial Capital Levy 
during the war. It is imposing a gigantic Capital 
Levy after the war, on a far more heroic scale than would 
be necessary in this country, despite the fact that its 
War Debt per head is very much less than our own. Italy 
is imposing a Capital Levy in the form of an enforced 
loan bearing no interest and only repayable at a distant 
time, together with a substantial! direct tax on war-made 
wealth. M. Klotz proposed a Capital Levy in 
France, and although he withdrew his proposals in face 
of general attack in the Chamber, the French Finance 
Minister to-day knows that this was an attack and not an 
alternative. French finance is in a hopeless condition, 
and France lies waterlogged and half bankrupt, just 
because she cannot get a Ministry and Chamber 
which will compel the country to face realities. Her 


may be denounced 





finance was hopeless before the war and during the war, 
and it is hopeless to-day. Yet neither Italy nor France 
has accumulated such a burden of War Debt as we. 
While Italy’s share amounts to £73 per head and that 
of France to £114, ours has attained the formidable 
figure of £157. 

The fallacy of the critics of the Capital Levy is that 
by repaying debt held in this country through a levy on 
wealth, you are diminishing by even a farthing the 
capital of the country. It is asserted that every 
penny of British capital is now being required for the 
revival of British industry, and that it would be folly 
to reduce that capital by such a tax. The illusion is 
absurd to anyone facing the facts. We have to repeat 
that if you take £100 of the real or potential 
‘Capital’? of one man A and give that £100 
to another man B, you have transferred Capital 
but you have not destroyed it. For every purpose A 
did use or could use that £100 as capital, B can use and 
will use that same £100 as capital. He will use it even 
without his knowing it, even if he keeps it safe and (as 
he believes) securely locked up in a strong box at his 
bank. All those who thus find their ho'dings in the 
National Debt paid off will find themselves with notes 
enabling them to build a ship or take shares in a 
factory or buy a farm. 

The only shadow of warning contained in the 
fallacy would be the suggestion that wealth to-day is 
saved, and that wealth if suddenly received by National 
Debt holders to-morrow would be spent. But wealth 
to-day is being spent extravagantly; and wealth given 
back unexpectedly by repayment of War Loan would in 
far the greater proportion be immediately devoted to the 
companies which are promoting fresh businesses or repur- 
chasing old ones. Wealth acquired to repay the floating 
Debt would, as Mr. Blackett brilliantly argued, imme- 
diately act as a check upon the rise of prices. If all 
the War Debt were held by the poor, and all 
the ‘‘ wealth’’ on which the levy will be imposed 
were that of the rich, it might indeed be possible that 
a flood of repayment of sma!l sums might go to the 
immediate purchase of some of the necessities and small 
luxuries of life. But the aggregate amount of the War 
Debt held by the poor is quite negligible compared 
with the gigantic figure of the Debt taken as a 
whole. The overwhelming proportion of it is held by the 
comfortable and wealthier classes. And for the greater 
number of these the transaction would take the form of 
writing a cheque to the Government with one hand, and 
receiving a cheque from the Government with the other. 
If every man had invested in War Debt in exact 
proportion to the amount of his Capital Levy on its 
graduated scale of fortune, every man would receive back 
exactly the money he was asked to pay. And the Debt 
or a portion of it would be cancelled without any dis- 
location of any kind. But if one rich man, in response 
to the clamorous needs of the war, lent his money to the 
Government while another of similar fortune turned a 
deaf ear to the appeal, though both may be assessed on 
the same scale, the one will receive a substantial portion 
in repayment, while the other will receive nothing at all. 

That is the great fallacy, and with its destruction 
go nine-tenths of the false arguments concerning any 
Capital Levy to repay Debt. The other fallacies come from 
the efforts of wild theorists to press too hard an effort 
towards an equality of sacrifice. There can be no taxa- 


tion without injustice, and none without inequality. The 
effort of any fresh taxation scheme must be to make those 
inequalities as small as possible and above all to protect 
the possessions of the poor, in dealing with which 
injustice passes from inconvenience or resentment to 
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actual cruelty and suffering. The savings of the poor, 
whether in the form of shares, real property, or goodwill, 
will be completely excluded from the Capital Levy. 
This the Inland Revenue authorities insist upon, 
if only as a matter of machinery. If the con- 
tribution is to be so small, it will be less than the 
cost of valuation. Disturbance and fear will be need- 
lessly created, and an immense amount of work thrown on 
the Administration with little return. And the excep- 
tions for widows with children, for old people past work, 
for the support of sick dependants or expenditure on 
education, would be so numerous that the wealth received 
would be negligible. A clean cut at something like 
£5,000 (the Inland Revenue limit) would avert 
all these difficulties. 

The Capital Levy should avoid the blind alleys of 
theorists. Its principle should be simple and understand- 
able. It should liquidate a portion of the War Debt by 
a steeply graduated levy imposed on the wealth of all 
individuals possessing more than £5,000. It should 
collect this money immediately, or in a series of yearly 
payments or as a high additional income tax paid on 
profits through a series of years. Wealth obtained 
by the Levy should immediately be placed again at the 
disposal of the people by being repaid to the holders of 
the Debt. By such means alone can this generation 
shoulder its fair share of burden, and the old clear the 
way for the liberation of the young. 





A London Htarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 

One would like to say that as in Wagner’s 
‘ Siegfried ’’ the scene changes slowly from the flame and 
thunders of the ascent to the burning mountain to the 
sti!] dawn on the summit, so the European air has begun 
to brighten. But who dare pledge himself to prophecy ? 
So much is hidden, and so much that is revealed is camou- 
flage, tactics, and hired journalism ; the statesmen are at 
such pains to hide what they do and to blazon what they 
secretly avoid, that only an expert can doubtfully track 
his way to the truth. I think it may be said that Mr. 
Lloyd George set out from London with the objects (a) 
of bringing back Germany and Russia to European 
councils, and (/) of fixing the amount of the German 
indemnity, and that in form he has accomplished the one 
object, while the latter has been provisionally fixed. 
I imagine also that the French hunger for coal will in 
some degree be satisfied by us, and rightly so, rather than 
from Germany’s much depleted stocks. In fact, if one 
must use a scandalous illustration, British-Italian 


Moderatism, led by Signor Nitti, the most truly demo-° 


cratic of the directing statesmen, has won a sort of battle 
of Borodino, and that French Nationalism has lost 
it. But what this Liberal view has gained in Central 
Europe it has thrown away in the East. Armenia 
abandoned, little Greece tied to a great Empire, like 
Dolabella to his sword, Bulgaria antagonized and isolated, 
Turkey put into Commission, with no one to see that its 
Warden’s writs shall run—what a rock-strewn coast is 
here! It is hard to see how such an East can exist 
without war or, alternatively, how such a scrap of paper 
can bring it to life. 


“Tne real fight at San Remo,’’ writes a very well- 


informed correspondent, ‘was the contest between 
Marshal Foch and Mr. Lloyd George for the body of 
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M. Millerand. If Foch had won, a split between France 
and Great Britain could hardly have been avoided. As it 
was he lost, but it is due to his prowess as a fighter to 
remember that he had two men against him. for Signor 
Nitti, though he wisely left the George-Millerand 
conversations to reach their own conclusion, was, as the 
French well knew, more resolutely hostile than his 
British colleague to French military policy in Germany. 
In the end M. Millerand had to make his choice, and he 
made it. His assent to the proposal to meet the Germans 
at Spa was given in the teeth of the opposition of his chief 
military adviser. The adoption of that proposal was by 
far the most important step taken at San Remo. Allied 
heads of States have never met Germans across a table 
since 1914, and the fact that they now issue an invitation 
to such a meeting themselves suggests that they are at 
last ready to recognize the truth Signor Nitti tried to 
impress on British journalists last week, that the Allied 
countries are no longer at war with Germany. As for the 
form of the Note conveying the invitation there is no need 
to regard it too seriously. Certain conventions are to be 
observed. Germany is to be sternly rebuked as a 
defaulter. The Treaty is to be “ applied,’’ not revised. 
Observance must precede mitigation. But the fact re- 
mains that the Allies are committed to descending in a 
month’s time from the clouds of illusion to the 
ground of concrete facts. And it is not without signifi- 
cance that the indemnity figure discussed by the Allies 
at San Remo capitalizes at roughly £2,400,000,000. The 
sum mentioned in the notorious Bristol speech was exactly 
ten times that amount.”’ 


I am glad to see the Manchester Liberal Federation 
sticking to it, and pressing for an industrial policy for the 
Liberal Party, and for a clearer definition of its attitude 
to Labor. For if times are critical for the Coalition, they 
are not less so for Liberalism. Sir Donald Maclean’s 
manly speech at the banquet to him was much approved, 
and no passage in his leadership is more warmly 
applauded than his decision for an independent organiza- 
tion of its forces in the Commons. Clearly that was 
essential. But machinery and a platform are not enough. 
There must be a spirit and a firm, intellectual direction 
of it. It is very hard, and not a little dangerous, for a 
party to stand midway between two powerful streams of 
opinion and keep its own foothold clear. One Liberal 
section, for example, is critical of our foreign policy, but 
not constructive. It accepts, but does not develop, the 
problem of the revision of the Treaty through an effective 
democratic control of foreign policy. Another section 
again tends visibly to anti-Laborism, opening with an 
attack on nationalization, as if, for example, the 
nationalization of mines or of railways was not a totally 
different proposition from the nationalization of cotton 
mills. The same haziness hangs over industrial policy. 
“ Co-partnership,’’ “ Whitley Councils,’’ “the standard 
wage,” “insurance against unemployment,’’ remain 
phrases and little more. Yet Liberalism, unless it is 
wedded, in Lord Haldane’s phrase, to “ inert capital,’’ 
and regards it as ‘‘the only donee of the fruits of 
industry,’’ might play a large part in the reform of the 
industrial order. 


On one point the party has stiffened. It will choose 
the path to freedom and honesty, and break with the 
Coalition. The battle will be joined at the Federation 
meetings at Leamington with an official resolution 
against fusion. The Coalition Ministers and members 
have been instructed to mobilize against this motion, 
and a party of over sixty gentlemen, who either sit at 
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Mr. George’s table, or are prepared to take the crumbs 
that drop from it, will descend on Leamington and plead 
there that Toryism and Liberalism mean much the same 
thing. The same issue arises in Scotland, and will be 
fought out at the coming meetings of the Scottish Liberal 
Federation. There is no reasonable doubt that the 
independents will win, and will eventually take with 
them nine-tenths of the Liberal voters, and three-fourt!s 
of the Associations. Then at least, when we see Liberalism 
free of a debasing and enervating mixture, we may hope 
to find it exercising something like its old force of mora! 
attraction. But not till then. 

Ax American friend gives me rather disquieting 
news of administrative disorganization in the States. 
It seems doubtful whether the President is now physically 
strong enough to direct the machine of Government and 
to cope with the intricate problem of patronage. But if 
the President cannot adequately examine appointments, 
the burden must rest on another man’s shoulders, and 
specially on his secretary, Mr. Tumulty. That is 
precisely the complaint. There is the further trouble 
that during his illness the President has been unable to 
keep pace with the industrial crisis, and (for example) 
failed to set up the Railroad Labor Board in time to 
arrest the railway strike. And there are still ten months 
of his Presidency to run. 

Miss Eve.yn Srarp has got her passport to Ger-nany, 
but only as the result of the “ row” in the Press and in 
Parliament. Obviously, this makes the matter rather 
worse. It is not denied that the veto on her journey was 
due to the character of her political opinions—which 
happen to be no more ‘‘ extreme ”’ or ‘‘ advanced ’’ than 
those of scores of thousands of her countrymen and 
countrywomen. ler case is agitated, and she is let out 
of the place of detention into which England is turned for 
her and such as her. But how about others whose names 
ure in Sir Basil Thomson’s b'ack books, for as good or 
as bad cause as Miss Sharp's? How long is there to be 
an embargo on Socialist travel? Just so long, it seems, as 
we allow our governors, in their panic about 
Bolshevism, to maintain a political spy system at our ex- 
pense. A secret hint—cr a secret lie—is enough to close 
Europe to any writer of Socialist articles or maker of 
Socialist speeches. And the men who do or sanction 
these things expect to rank as Liberals and democrats. 

I saw M. Caillaux in the spring of 1916, and, maybe 
for want of knowledge of his original sins, thought that 
he presented not only an extremely acute intelligence, 
but a patriotism both rational and fervent. He was said 
to be anti-English ; but he impressed on me, with vigorous 
phrase and gesture, his sense of the indispensability of 
one country to the other, and his hope that their union 
would outlast the war and would be cemented by free 
trade. Only he besought me to remember that France 
and England could not then present the same face to 
Germany. We had the sea and our ships; while France 
must look out on the seventy millions of her old enemy 
from a sentry-box. Therefore do not let us, in thought- 
lessness rather than malice, tempt her in our interests, to 
a guerre sans fin, which could only ruin her. The war, 
at that period, did not promise the collapse of 1918, but 
if M. Caillaux had doubts as to its issue, he neither 
expressed nor hinted at them. He reminded me more 
than once of a Chamberlain, with a finer finish and a 
wider culture. I made the mental note that this frank 
and brilliant man might be drawn into indiscretion, 
and his impetuous temper be played upon. But I believe 
that the Paris of that day admired him and never even 
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conceived the caricature of his career and personality 
submitted to the Haute Cour. 





A Hexam correspondent writes me :— 


‘“T should like to tell you how pleased I was to see 
in last Saturday's Nation the note written by 
‘Wayfarer’ on Bach. It is perfectly true with regard 
to that composer, and does not apply merely to 
Dr. Allen’s choir, that the singers cannot help feeling 
a sort of joy, even in the most solemn music he has 
written. Strangely, I fancy this applies only to singers 
who take their task quite seriously. The critics in this 
instance are not alone in failing to point it out, but 
then singers themselves, more than either critics or 
audience, get most profit from the music they work at, 
they have worked to find the point. I am a member of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne Bach Choir, which, under 
Mr. W. G. Whittaker, works at programmes similar to 
Dr. Allen’s, and at our recent performance of the 
‘Matthew’ Passion in its entirety I am sure that when 
the orchestra played on through the wonderful 12’8 
introduction I was not alone in feeling it mounting and 
mounting until I simply could not sing the great ‘Come 
ye daughters, share my mourning’ with any sorrow. 
Bach will come to his own in choral music; his organ 
music has almost been spoilt for us by organists hurling 
it at us in undistingnishable masses of sound. (I am an 
organist, too!)”’ 


TALES IN BRIEF :-— 


A man having for some years entertained an angel 
unawares, found, on returning home one day, that he 
had left, leaving a note to say that there were limits to 
the endurance even of angels. 

A traveller, returning home from a far land after 
long absence, chanced, before knocking at the door, to 
peep through the window of the music-room, where he 
saw his wife practising a duet with the curate, and 
having, in similar explorations, discovered the cook 
over-roasting a bird, which he loved to eat half-raw, the 
groom leading his favorite charger to the knacker’s, and 
the foot-boy pelting the scullery-maid with an E!zevir, 
softly withdrew, and having already set up a profitable 
business in elephant tusks with a tribe of primitives in 
Central Africa, retired thither, and lived happily ever 
after. 

After a prosperous Revolution, a furrier found hiin- 
self unexpectedly promoted to the Presidency of the new 
Republic. Chancing to visit his old place of business, 
he found the late king installed there and doing an 
excellent trade, especially in the more costly articles. 
‘ Citizen,’’ he said, “‘ where, in this world made safe for 
democracy, do you find your best customers?”’ “In the 
wives of your Ministers, Excellency,’’ was the reply. 

A Sultan, before departing on a long journey, 
distributed costly gifts among his harem, but gave 
nothing to her whom alone he loved. Questioned as to 
this omission, he said that he had given her himself, and 
had nothing left to bestow. 

After a life of simple and unostentatious piety, a 
hermit found himself at the point of death. Summoning 
his best friend to his bedside, he asked him to dispose of 
his goods to the poor, save only kis library, which he 
desired should be burned. ‘Why not also distribute 
these treasures of knowledge and virtue among the 
people?’ said his friend. ‘‘No,’’ said the hermit, 
firmly, ‘“‘ my reputation would never survive it.’’ 

The Pasha of many Tales and Travels, having 
admitted his visitors to audience, was retiring for his 
siesta, when a company of strangers from the Ever 
Victorious Isles were announced. ‘‘ Go to them,’’ he 
said to the chief eunuch, “and having conveyed a 
welcome to my dominions, express my regrets that they 


| should have missed their English breakfast.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 
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Lite and Letters. 


KING COAL. 


Various attempts have been made to summarize the civi- 
lization of the early twentieth century. Some have hailed 
it as a condition of life in which man for the first time 
had settled down in an entirely rational world, free from 
the ghosts and terrors which haunted his ancestors. 
Others hailed it as a witness of the influence upon the 
individual happiness of collective action. To some it 
exhibits the growth of the urban as distinct from the 
rural state. Main drainage, the communal supply of 
water, gas, electricity, houses in cities all leaning up one 
against the other, in which men have gathered together 
as in bee-hives or ant-heaps, do no doubt distinguish 
this latest development from previous e:nbodiments of the 
human spirit. So much was this recognized that many 
far-sighted writers—Mr. Norman <Angell among them 
—declared that a prolonged war was incompatible 
with such a condition of affairs. The strife of 
men might continue in the villages, fie'ds and forests. 
But anyone who has visited (say) the ruined cities of 
France and Flanders has experienced the sudden shock 
of the brutalities of war intruding into an organized city 
life. It seems both monstrous and absurd to see, for 
example as at Verdun, a ruined theatre smashed as if 
by a blow in the face, gasometers blown up, water-pipes 
and electric wires shattered, and the organism of a 
modern town reduced to the condition of Pompeii or 
tierculaneum. 

But now that the smoke of war has cleared and the 
reality is appearing behind man’s illusions, we can see 
that European civilization at this moment is not 
dependent on rational ideas or free belief or organized 
urban communities. European civilization is dependent 
on coal. Coal, or the lack of it, is at the heart of every 
problem which Europe is facing to-day. These black 
lumps of transmuted sunlight, stored in the heart of 
the earth, are creating problems, exciting anger, and 
producing a degree of misery such as has never been 
effected by the passion or the pride of man. The build- 
ing up of human life on a coal basis has been accom- 
plished within a few generations. But it is now so 
hazardously balanced on this basis that a disturbance 
of it can produce revolution and despair. It is 
obvious to those familiar with the developments of 
science that the rule of King Coal is altogether 
transitory. His empire has grown in a day 
like the empire of Alexander or Napoleon: and lke 
theirs will perish in a night. The direct use of the 
energy of sun, wind and tide, above all the enormous 
force of the dissociation of the atom, the utilization of 
which science to-day is almost grasping, will together 
terminate his dominion. Some short-sighted persons 
have been disturbed in mind by British Coal Commissions 
which have reported that in two hundred or four hundred 
years’ time all the workable seams in this country will 
have been exhausted. The fear is grotesque. Long 
before that period the coal era will have ended, and men 
will no longer be dependent upon the energy stored up 
by the heat of the sun. 

But in the year of our Lord 1920 the 
breaking of civilization in a five years’ war has 
revealed to us that coal is supreme. There are argu- 
ments and difficulties, for example, between England 
and France, and in those difficulties the Entente has 
seemed in danger. But these are not merely spiritual 
or intellectual divergencies, though they play their 
part. They are largely due to coal. The French 
manufacturers can only obtain coal exported from Eng- 
land at enormous profiteering prices and therefore find 
themselves hopelessly handicapped in competition with 
British rivals for the hungry markets of the world. 
France again invades Germany and occupies Frankfort, 
and creates a belief that it is desiring the destruction of 
the German Reich, or the annexation of Germany to 
the Rhine boundary. But when you examine the case 
you find that what France mainly wants is the control 








of the Ruhr Valley in which Reds are fighting Whites 
in a kind of disorganized assassination. And it wants 
the Ruhr Valley not for territorial or strategic or 
racial reasons; it wants the coal there. Italy, 
through the whole length of its fertile and beautiful 
peninsula, possesses no coal. It was dependent before 
the war on German and British supplies. The German 
supply has ceased, the British price is extortionate. 
Italy, in consequence, is in imminent danger of revolu- 
tion, not immediately because of ideas or ideals, terri- 
torial expansions or the uprising of the common people ; 
but just because its workshops and factories are being 
throttled and paralyzed through lack of coal. And if 
you were to analyze the reason why Signor Nitti has 
been exercising such a _ pacific influence in the 
Council at San Remo you would come ultimately 
to the fact that without coal nothing remains for Italy 
but anarchy, and that therefore the Italian Prime 
Minister is expressing the voice of the people when he 
sweeps away the nonsense about reparation and revenge, 
the call of national honor or the imposition of blinded 
ideas of international justice, and demands the restora- 
tion of the European comity of nations in order that 
Italy may once again get—coal. 

And if we turn to our late enemy nations, the 
dominance of coal emerges from the general ruin of a 
defeated cause as the one thing that matters. Austria, 
alone with Italy in Europe, possessed no coal supply 
within its boundaries. Austria, and especially Vienna, 
with its pleasant people and great historic memories, is 
perishing under the eyes of civilization. It is perish- 
ing not for the lack of food. It is perishing for the lack 
of coal. Since the armistice friendly States and private 
funds have been keeping the people half alive. But 
what Austria chiefly needs is not food to eat but employ- 
ment for wages, and that employment at present is 
denied because all the factories of Austria are silent and 
lifeless for lack of coal. Austria possesses coal-mines in 
Tchecho-Slovakia, some even owned by the city of Vienna 
itself. But the Balkanization of the ancient Dual 
Monarchy has resulted in the complete stoppage of the 
transit of this precious material from the regions 
where it is produced to the regions where it is so 
desperately needed. The industries of Austria, again, 
were largely dependent on the coal imported from 
German Silesia. But this coal by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is now marked for payment as indemnity to 
France. And so this unfortunate country, landlocked, 
cut off from its old supp'ies both by land and sea, in an 
industrial organization whose sole source of energy is 
coal, finds itself as completely destroyed as if in the old 
days before coal every male adult inhabitant had 
had his eyes b‘inded or the use of his hands destroyed. 

And when you pass from these settled regions 
to the huge fermenting chaos which we still call 
Russia you will find that want of coal is 
responsible for the loss literally of millions of lives. 
There are centres of food accumulation on the one hand, 
there are masses of pitiful starvation on the other. Relief 
is denied through the breakdown of transport, and the 
breakdown of transport is mainly due to the lack of coal. 
Over this old Europe one can almost see this monster 


chuckling over the work of his hands. ‘“ You have 
dragged me,’’ he might be saying, ‘‘ from the bowels 
of the earth. You have shapen your whole life in 


dependence on my power. You have built up a social 
order whose existence depends on a continuous supply of 
that which I alone can give. Now you have trampled 
down your house of cards. For you have forgotten that 
your civilization rests upon ME.”’ 

For this challenge to human energy Britain bears 
the greatest responsibility. Providence endowed this 
island with a wealth in coal which, in comparison, make 
the goldfields of Johannesburg and the riches of Golconda 
seem unimportant. An island kingdom with the coal for 
the most part near the sea and a shipping fleet that was a 
wonder of the world, this country poured out its coal to 
turn the machine of industry of every land of Europe; 
alike in the Black and the Baltic Sea, through the fertile 
regions of the Eastern Mediterranean and in the remote 
heart of the Continent. Railways carried on their 
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service, ships plied their trade, factories and workshops 
created their products and established their prosperity 
upon British coal. It is beyond measure regrettable that 
here where the lack of coal is estranging peoples, ruining 
whole populations and reducing decent working com- 
munities to misery and despair, Britain should fail to 
rise to the height of a great opportunity. We might 
leave the preaching of peace alone. We might for the 
time abandon the inevitable revision of the Treaty. We 
might foreswear our familiar habit of lecturing the world, 
if only for the benefit of that world we could (say) double 
our production of coal. No greater gift could 
be given by any nation than this, which appears to be a 
purely material question, yielding material advantage 
to ourselves. But Northumberland and Durham 
work two seven-hour shifts a day and refuse a 
third. South Wales works one seven-hour shift a day 
and refuses a second. In all, the coal hewers, who set 
the pace of the miners, rarely work more than four or 
five days a week. The men declare they will not put 
forth undue effort in order to increase the profit of the 
employers. The employers declare they will not accept 
nationalization, because it will mean to them a fixed and 
limited reward. Dissension, disgust, unrest, dominate 
the coalfields of the United Kingdom. The Government 
gives, for political purposes, cheap coal to the British 
consumer, whose cheapness is made possible by the profit 
obtained out of the limited quantity exported abroad. 

And while emp'oyer fights employed and theory 
fights theory here at home, and, despite high wages, pro- 
duction per individual steadily declines, whole nations 
and territories in Europe are demanding British coal, 
which is as necessary to their survival as food and water 
to a company of mariners marooned on an island 
under a pitiless sun. In our view the Govern- 
ment took a grave responsibility when they denied the 
workers in this master-industry the settlement they asked 
for, and under which the great machine might have 
gathered way again and made up its lost energy. Is it 
too late? For a deal with the miners of Great Britain 
may well mean the reintegration of Europe. 





OUR SUBURB. 


WatcHine life drifting about the channels of our suburb 
on a Saturday afternoon, dispersing at the railway 
stations, thickening about the picture-palaces and the 
drapers’ shops, you might think it would respond to an 
appeal to its mind no more than would the life of a pond. 
What is its mind? What would give unity and purpose 
to that life? We know the life of a pond is balanced, but 
the balance is kept for it by impersonal forces about 
which it knows nothing. It only obeys impulses. If the 
forces change, so does the pond. The life of the pond 
is a community, but the life did not determine that. 
The curves of the neighboring earth shaped its place, 
and converging spawn by chance rested in a favorable 
spot, and multiplied, however much the industrious 
inhabitants may suppose their own merits and strength 
have rewarded them with each other to prey upon. When 
an outside force interjects into the sum of things which 
fashions the pond, a net, a chemical, or a drought, there 
is then a unity of purpose, a common determination to 
escape, a single-minded resolution to survive. The atoms 
which have the luck to escape then think no more about 
it, but continue to live on one another. How 
communicate to the pond the idea of the general good? 

But the pond is not really a fair simile for our 
suburb. The curves of the earth determined our place, 
too, and the overflow from London’s life stocked it. And 
we have had recently our disturbances, a frightful drag- 
net, interjections of cosmic big sticks, and even some 
chemicals. Numbers died. The mud has been disturbed, 
and is a long way from having settled, as our police- 
court shows. Our landmarks have been altered. Yet 
these are only similitudes, and the comparison could be 
carried too far. Revolt is never shown by pond life, and 
we have had revolt in our middle-class suburb. Last week 
there was a gathering, which the bills declared was going 








to be an indignation meeting, to protest against the 
Government. “I have been a Tory all my life,’’ proudly 
but wonderingly confessed one vehement speaker, “ and 
have always worked and voted for our Tory members.”’ 
Nevertheless, things did not seem right, and he did not 
know why. What was wrong, he asked, seeing they 
had always doue right? 

What could be wrong! They had always done their 
best. He, the speaker, had worked as hard as any man 
to get men into the army. He would, in all modesty, 
put his record in the war beside anybody’s. How had 
such as he been rewarded? Patriotic as he was, he must 
confess the country was hardly fit to live in. The 
Government was “ pandering to the greed of the mob.’’ 
It was time the middle-class, “the backbone of this great 
country,’’ began to look after itself. We see at this 
point our simile breaking. We know outraged pond 
life, even though its struggles to survive had been beyond 
anything ever seen in any ponc.. would never indignantly 
wriggle to a meeting to attack the mud which the glorious 
drag-net had raised. 

Such small and chance revelations of the workings 
of our minds are all we ever know about each other in 
our suburb. We are nearly all professionals, having the 
quiet pride of our educated class, and go no further in 
self-confession than to tap the ‘‘ Financial News ”’ or the 
“ Daily Mail ’’ with our pince-nez in the morning train 
when denouncing to the man opposite the high wages of 
miners (scandalously more than our own), the ruin of the 
country by trade-unionism, and the wobbling of 
Lloyd George. “I tell you, sir, that man Smillie ought 
to be shot.’? Any morning you may get that proof of 
our knowledge of affairs and our integrity. What else 
is there? Well, it would be hard to make a relationship 
of all one learns of our suburb. There is, for example, 
the widow who lives a few houses down the road with her 
daughter. During the war, three telegrams for her were 
taken to the wrong address, but were at once redirected to 
the right place; yet we never knew till long after that 
each conveyed news of the death of a son. That case 
was not a peculiar one. If, in only our little thorough- 
fare, the strokes and back-strokes of fate and unlucky 
chance during those four years were made into a book, 
it would be an unbearable book, because it would be 
contrary not only to the traditions of art, but against all 
reason and probability. So we rarely mention those late 
phenomena of our community. You would never know 
we who fill the picture-palaces to see the moving shadows 
of Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks had experienced 
them. Besides, so far as we could, we had compensated 
for those eerie and unregular episodes when we had the 
election which gave us the chance to obtain all, we had 
been told, we had fought to get. Imagine it! We had 
even a Socialist candidate. 

Such an indignity had never happened to us 
before. If Apollyon’s swart wings had been seen cne 
morning poised like a brooding storm above our parish 
church, and his threatening leer had been seen waiting 
for the right moment to direct on us his Russian 
lightning, we should not have been more annoyed. This, 
after the Zeppelins and the aeroplanes and the bombs! 
It was too much. Fortunately, we had a deliverer, a 
civilian entitled to the honorary wear of a soldier’s 
uniform, who could point to decorations which even many 
soldiers who had escaped death had rot received, and 
were not entitled to; and he told us where salvation lay. 
We must have, he said, a strong foreign policy, and a 
greater army, navy, and air force to support it. This 
was what we had been trying to think out, but had 
failed. It was, we saw at once. the flower that sprang 
naturally out of all those nights of the maroons when 
our children slept with the coals, and we waited in 
suspense for the “ all clear.’’ Now it was all clear. How 
could such a surprising and happy thought have occurred 
to widows preoccupied with telegrams, and to men busy 
with market prices and financial news? This was the 
directing glim for which we had been waiting through 
the long night of the war. Luckily the ladies of our 


villas, horrified by the sight of Apollyon in such a 
respectable neighborhood as ours, where almost every 
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house has an enamelled warning that even hawkers are an 
annoyance, and where every poor child has a flannel 
petticoat and a confirmation certificate, were provided, 
as it happened, with new votes, and with these they 
dispersed the threatening black wings, and got us that 
strong policy which since then has preserved Europe. We 
are not, you see, without that solid coherence of mind, 
that strong common sense, which instinctively does the 
right thing without knowing why it does it. 

Why should it know? What does it matter if it does 
the right thing? We are busy people, and our interests 
are mauy, but we have an approving nod for literature, 
history, and science. Of course, there is not very much 
left to be spent on books, except school books for the 
children (how school fees are rising!) after the side-car 
aud the golf clubs have been paid for. For one must 
join a decent golf club. Sir John Tonnage, the ship- 
owner, is seen every Saturday on ours, and it is excellent 
and even necessary that the City should know with whom 
one associates in the club-house. Books are all very 
well, and there is our public library for the young who 
have their future to think of, but could political economy, 
or the lessons of history, do more for us than our trained 
instincts? 

We have been thinking a good deal, however, since 
that protest meeting. It is time we were really more 
keen about our own interests. The working classes, 
since the war, have only to show they mean to have 
what they want, and they get it. Weare ignored. Yet 
it is the middle-classes, everybody knows, who for nearly 
half a century have managed the nation’s commerce, 
supplied most of the members for Parliament, run the 
Church, and the Civil Service, the professions, and to 
some extent the War Office and the Admiralty. This is 
surely evidence enough of our zeal for the nation’s 
welfare. We have made this country what it is. 


Che Drama. 


‘THE SKIN GAME.”’ 
“The Skin Game,” by John Galsworthy. 


Supposine one has lived all one’s life in an ancestral 
home, and supposing a man from the north comes osten- 
tatiously building factories upon the sky-line, ought one’s 
wife to visit the stranger’s daughter-in-law? And, if 
she fails to do so, is the manufacturer justified in setting 
up more chimneys within three hundred yards of one’s 
ancestral home? And, in order to nullify his scheme, 
is one justified in revealing to the manufacturer and 
threatening to make publicly known the fact-—accident- 
ally learned by one’s wife—that his daughter-in-law has 
once belonged to the half-world? Mr. Galsworthy’s play 
deals with these problems, and his conclusion, forced 
from the lips of the gentleman around whom the action 
of the play tryingly hurtles, is that gentility is no good 
if it cannot stand fire. My own feeling was, of course, 
that gentility was no good unless it could play fair. But 
then Mr. Galsworthy had put me into an argumentative 
meod. He had not attacked my imagination, but had 
put a case which his audience was to think about. I did 
not gather that we were to do anything but think about 
it; and that may have been the play’s weakness, that 
with all the air of propaganda it was not propagandist. 
It was studiously moderate throughout, and as scrupulous 
verbally as it was scrupulous in putting its case. This 
meant that it carried conviction by means of the bare 
simplicity of its handling. And yet ‘“‘ The Skin Game”’ 
held elements of melodrama, when we saw the guilty 
woman offering herself to the Hillcrists’ agent if he 
would suppress the evil knowledge which was to destroy 
her happiness, and when we knew that her venal maid 
was hidden behind the screen during the interview. I 
could not help thinking that this element of melodrama 
was incongruous, and that it belonged to the inexplicable 


malignance of Mrs. Hillcrist and to the dear dead days 


of Sir Arthur Pinero rather than to the social play 





schemed by the author. For one thing, it changed the 
focus, the range, of the play. It was what is called in 
the kinema world a ‘‘close up.’’ And, while it was 
well acted and well written, it was less convincing than 
any of the other scenes. It had not their well-bred 
logic, and it was disagreeable, without seeming to go 
beyond the conventional paroxysms of such situations in 
other plays. 

That is the point about ‘‘ The Skin Game ”’ which 
puzzies me. There is in this play some mild paternal 
affection, there is some solid considerateness ; but there 
is no love. All the people are strangers to one another, 
set curiously in juxtaposition, but unacquainted with 
more than each other’s superficial peculiarities. In the 
home of the well-to-do Hillcrists this is to some extent 
credible, a'though continued association with others does 
not usually make for strangeness towards them ; but that 
the Hornblowers should be so undomesticated strikes me 
as inexplicable. If it is not pride that keeps people 
together it must be, one would think, either habit or 
human affection. And yet one had the sense that no 
confidences had ever been exchanged between these 
troubled creatures, that they were not at ease with one 
another, that they were no more intimate than casual 
acquaintances in an hotel would be. Is that a possible 
kind of life? And, if so, ought not Mr. Galsworthy to 
write a play showing that this precise fault is leading to 
the desiccation of the family and the people? Where 
there is no confidence, as there has been no confidence in 
all the plays dealing with the problems of regrettable 
pasts, there can be no happiness and no growth of affec- 
tionate intimacy. But are rea people, even when 
estranged, such strangers to one another? Or is not 
this world of Mr. Galsworthy’s a world seen from the 
outside only ? 

The question would not arise if ‘‘ The Skin Game”’ 
had been less interesting. It is thoroughly interesting 
from the opening to the close—-not dull, not pretentious, 
but clearly the product of a mind full of sensitiveness to 
all conflict and to the unwisdom of all conflict. Mr. 
Galsworthy has, in addition to this sensitiveness, a quite 
peculiar lucidity of thought; but he seems not to have 
the spark of electricity which wou'd make us feel as a 
human reality the trouble with which the characters in 
his play are beset. If we take Mrs. Hillcrist we think 
of her as a wife, unscrupulous in defending the home 
which is hers by marriage. We do not think of her as 
a human being with other facets. If we take Horn- 
blower, the intruding manufacturer, we do not do more 
than glimpse his considerateness to a sick woman, but 
are concentrated first upon his hard determination, his 
social resentment, and his defeat. All the characters 
are typical in the same degree. They are not simply 
figures who come on to the stage and leave it, for they 
have a definite theatrical relevance to the scheme of the 
play, and they are recognisably humans. They speak 
well and characteristically. They bring out, with a 
minimum of obscurity, their attitude to the matter in 
hand and to each other. In all that makes for clearness 
and comprehension they are excellently portrayed. More- 
over, if any proof were needed of this, they give the 
actors opportunity for beautifully exact reproductions. 
Mr. Athole Stewart, Mr. George Elton, Mr. J. H. 
Roberts, Mr. Edmund Gwenn were all admirable. They 
had not to say a word which was out of keeping with 
their characters, so precisely had Mr. Ga!sworthy reached 
an approximation of reality to the technical needs of 
dramatic performance. And yet we had no reactions to 
them as human beings, but only to the social or personal 
conceptions which they expressed. 

We were thus a little thrown back upon the “‘ ease ’’ 
put in the play; and we felt that this case would never 
have been so simply defined in real life. There would 
have been so many softer currents of feeling, and even 
so many softening conflicts of interest and pre-occupa- 
tion, that one here felt life dissected, its materials set, 
as it were, in different heaps for analytical treatment ; 
and all the power of the play failed to arouse the 
emotions. There is no reason why, in going to the 
theatre, we should not be made to think; there is no 
reason why we should not be made to appreciate that in 
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anv conilict there may be two sides; but at least we 
shouid feel definitely that we are being presented with 
a problem, poignantly personal to the chief characters, 
and one with which we have not already sufficiently 
occupied ourselves. Yet Mr. Galsworthy’s problem in 
‘The Skin Game "’ is the old one. It is the problem of 
opposed aims in material life—the conflict of those who 
‘“have’’ and those who “ are getting ’’ some sort ol 
status in the world. It is an old problem, handled 
already (with about 25 per cent. of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
talent and skill) by many novelists and dramatists ; and 
the chief novelty in ‘‘ The Skin Game’ consists of the 
partnership of this problem with that of a young woman's 
shadier past. It is done with extraordinary patience 
and delicacy. It is done with a sympathy that could not 
be over-prais¢ d. The play is a far better play than most 
of the p!ays one sees. For that reason it is worth while 
to draw attention to its characteristic weakness—that we 
do not think of its characters as human beings function- 
ing because they must, but only as examp'es of what 
human beings in such circumstances might be expected 
to appear to a detached onlooker. They can do every- 
thing except love one another, and this essential human 
impulse is absent from their make-up because the power 
of volition has been denied to then by the author of the 
play. 
FRANK SWINNERTON. 





‘ > : 
Shori Studies. 
THE STILT. 
Crispin could draw very well; much better than 
Perpetua. One day Perpetua was trying to copy a 


picture of Mrs. Siddons. Crispin watched her and told 
her how bad her copy was. 

‘“‘Mother,’’ said Perpetua, “do make Crispin leave 
me alone. He says my drawing of Mrs. Siddons is like a 
pig.”’ 

“No, I don’t,” said Crispin. ‘I say a pig is more 
like Mrs. Siddons than your copy is.” 

Perpetua locked herself into the bath-room and 
cried. 

When she came back Crispin looked up from his 
drawing. 

“T suppose you've been crying in the bath-room,”’ 
said Crispin. 

Perpetua thought: “ Crispin is like God. 
everything. I wish he didn’t.’’ 

Perpetua went into the garden to play with her 
hoop. Soon Crispin came out too. Their father had 
made them a pair of stilts out of broom-handles. Crispin 
began throwing one of tlie stilts at a broken brick in the 
wall. 

Perpetua was very fond of the stilts and didn’t want 
them broken. She told Crispin to stop. He said :— 

“It’s my stilt.” 

“Tt’s not,’’ said Perpetua 
for us both.” 

“One each,’’ said Crisnin.. ‘ This one’s mine.’’ 

Perpetua grew angrier and aigrier till she screamed. 

“Shut up,’’ said Crispin, “or IT’ll smack your 
head.’’ 

Perpetua screamed more and more. Then Mother 
came out and scolded her. Perpetua was very rude to 
Mother. Mother told her to go tothe nursery. Perpetua 
said she wouldn't unless Mother made Crispin give up 
the stilt. Mother said that Perpetua mustn’t try to 
make bargains with her. Perpetua kicked. Mother 
called Cook. Cook took Perpetua’s shoulders and Mother 
took her feet and they carried her indoors. 

Perpetua was put to bed. She had nothing to read 
and nothing to play with. She cried for a bit. Then 
she sang hymns. She sang “On the Resurrection 
morning,” and “ Here we suffer grief and pain.’’ Then 
she whistled. She could whistle very loudly, but she 
couldn’t whistle tunes. She thought: Supposing people 
hear me whistling and think me silly? Then she 


He knows 


“ Father made them 





thought : They’ll only think it’s a tune they don’t happen 
to know. So she whistled «gain. 

Afterwards she played at being a nomad in a tent. 
She made the tent by lying on her back with her feet 
in the air and the bed-clothes over them. 

She was very glad when it was tea-time and Mother 
told her that she might come downstairs. 

Perpetua’s second name was Rosamund. 

After tea Crispin said: “Rosey, Rosey, Round 
Eyes.”’ 

“Well?” said Perpetua. 

“T broke that stilt,’’ said Crispin. 
Mother? ” 

“ All right. I won’t, then,” said Perpetua. 

She couldn’t tell Mother when he called her Rosey, 
Rosey, Round Eyes in that kind of voice. 


Susan MIteEs. 


“Shall you tell 





Commoanications 


JUSTICE--A LA TROISIEME REPUBLIQUE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
“Nous avons créé ensemble une Haute-Cour et livré 
un homme politique a des hommes politiques, ses 
ennemis, et amené ainsi sa condamnation.’’—Speech of 
M. Georges Clemenceau in the Chamber in 1891. 
Sir,—When, nearly thirty years ago, M. Clemenceau 
uttered this severe appreciation of the system of trial 
by the Senate sitting as High Court, he probably did 
not anticipate that he himself would one day avail him- 
self of that system to “hand over a public man to his 
enemies and thus bring about his condemnation.’’ In 
the Malvy trial the High Court had already justified 
the Clemenceau of 1891; it has lived up to its reputation 
in the trial of M. Caillaux. It cannot be said that, if 
the verdict had been given before the trial, it would 
have been the same for, had not all the facts been put 
before the public, the majority of the Senate would have 
convicted M. Caillaux or the offence of treason of which 
he was accused. The accusation has so completely 
broken down that it has not dared to do that. By 213 
votes to 28 the Senate has acquitted M. Caillaux on all 
the charges made against him ; by 150 votes to 91 it has 
convicted him on a charge that has*never been made 
against him, and has never even been mentioned either 
in the trial itself or in the long instruction that 
preceded it. M. Caillaux is convicted, under Clause 78 
of the Penal Code. of “correspondence with subjects of 
an enemy Power (wv »ich) without having as its object any 
of the crimes mentioned in the preceding clause (treason- 
able manceuvres, ‘intelligence’ with the enemy, &c.), 
has nevertheless had the result of giving the enemy 
information harmful to the military or political situation 
of France or of her Allies.’’ Clause 78 was added to 
the Penal Code by Cambacéres during the Napoleonic 
Wars to stop certain French bankers and traders from 
carrying on business correspondence with bankers and 
traders in England in which they gave information about 
financial matters in France. It has never been applied 
since 1815 until now. 

The only correspondence with a subject of an enemy 
Power of which anything has been heard in the trial 
is a letter from M. Caillaux to the Austrian journalist, 
Lipscher, refusing te have anything to do with him. 
The judginent of the High Court, which enumerates the 
reasons for the conviction, does not mention one coming 
under Clause 78. It dismisses M. Caillaux’s relations 
with Bolo and Almereyda, his conversation with Signor 
Martini, the famous documents found in the Florence 
safe, and all the other grounds of the accusation except 
M. Cailleux’s acquaintance with Minotto (who was intro- 
duced to him by the American Minister at Buenos 
Ayres), and with Cavallini, and his ommission to inform 
the French authorities that Lipscher had made him 
peace proposals. M. Caillaux says that he did inform 
M. Briand of the last-mentioned fact; M. Briand says 
that he did not. It would not be a compliment to M. 


Caillaux to say that his word is worth as much as that 
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of M. Briand. 
be as stated in the judgment, there is nothing 
in them to justify a conviction for ‘‘ correspon- 
dence with a subject of an enemy Power.” The Senate 
itself has declared that there is nothing in them to justify 
a conviction on any other charge. ‘“ The strength of our 


In any case, even if the facts 


case,’ said the Minister of War in “L’Ile des 
Pingouins,’’ “is that we have no evidence.’’ That is 


the strength of the Senate’s case against M. Caillaux. 
The venerable and eminent Maitre Demange, who 
has been one of M. Caillaux’s defenders after having 
been a defender of Captain Dreyfus, made a dignified 


end moving protest against this defiance of the law. He 


declared “before the country” that M. Caillaux had 
been convicted of an offence of which he had not been 
accused and on which he had not been defended. 

The vote by which M. Caillaux was convicted was a 
party vote; the minority included only one Senator of 
the Centre, M. Imbart de la Tour, and one of the Right, 
M. Daudé (not to be confounded with M. Léon Daudet, 
who is a deputy). The names of these two men with a 
conscience deserve to be recorded. The majority was 
composed of the Centre, the Right, M. Caillaux’s 
personal enemies, such as M. Cruppi and M. de Selves, 
M. Clemenceau’s personal friends, such as MM. Etienne, 
Jeanneney, and Lebrun, and the representatives of the 
great financial and commercial interests, such as M. 
Mascuraud, President of the “ Republican Committee 
of Commerce and Industry,’’ which combines politics and 
business. One member of the late Clemenceau Cabinet, 
M. Lafferre, voted for acquittal. Seventy-three 
Senators were disqualified from voting because they had 
not been present all through the trial; a few, like M. 
Poincaré, were not elected in time to sit on the High 
Court; a few more were prevented by ill-health from 
attending some of the sittings; but the great majority 
of the seventy-three had gradually dropped out one 
after the other in the course of the trial, as the case 
against M. Caillaux gradually collapsed, because they 
had enough conscience not to vote for conviction but not 
enough courage to vote for acquittal. The conviction 
was, therefore, decided by less than half the Senate. 

The deliberations on the judgment were stormy and 
incoherent. “Extenuating circumstances’’ were voted 
by 128 votes against 110 and three abstentions. There 
were two abortive votes on the term of imprisonment, 
for the law requires a clear majority of the members of 
the High Court—in this case 121. A proposal to inflict 
the minimum penalty of one year allowed by the law 
obtained only 89 votes—two members that had voted 
for acquittal did not support it! On a proposal to inflict 
the maximum penalty of five years’ imprisonment there 
were 120 votes on each side and one abstention, so that 
it, too, was lost, no casting vote being allowed. Then 
M. de Monzie, who had been a strong supporter of 
acquittal, proposed three years, which came to exactly 
the same thing in practice as one year, since it meant M. 
Caillaux’s immediate release, and the proposal was 
adopted by 183 votes to 48 and ten abstentions! By the 
French law the period of “preventive imprisonment ”’ 
before the trial is set off against the sentence, unless 
otherwise decided by the Court, and the term of 
imprisonment is reduced by the time passed en cellule 
(the most severe form of solitary confinement). M. 
Caillaux had been in prison 27 months and ten days, of 
which nine months were en cellule ; hence his immediate 
release. After these somewhat illogical votes, the Court 
decided by 130 votes to 105 with six abstentions to 
deprive M. Caillaux of his political rights for ten years, 
and on a show of hands added five years of interdiction 
de séjour (which means that the Government may forbid 











him to reside in certain places in France) because the | 


President, M. Léon Bourgeois, told it—inaccurately, it 
seems—that the law obliged this as a consequence of the 
sentence. These results were not arrived at without 
altercations, and the storm became violent when M. 
Bourgeois proposed the adoption of a pronouncement 
that said in effect that M. Caillaux was guilty of all the 
offences of which he had been accused, although it 
acquitted him of them. M. Bourgeois was vehemently 


| No doubt 


attacked and the protests were so strong that he was 
obliged to withdraw his draft, which, it is rumored, had 
been planted on the poor old gentleman by the Public 
Prosecutor. The milder formula already mentioned 
was ultimately adopted. 

Such are the methods cf a political tribunal. The 
whole purpose of the whole case is, of course, to be found 
in the deprivation of political rights, which excludes M. 
Caillaux from public life. It is, perhaps, a good thing 
for M. Caillaux, but not quite such a good thing 
for the French national finances, which at this moment 
are not in a very satisfactory state, although, or perhaps 
because, they are in the hands of a representative of 
‘“ High Finance.”’ 

The result of the trial will surprise nobody with any 
knowledge of French politics and French politicians. 
Had the Senate acquitted M. Caillaux, it would have 
condemned itself for having allowed him to remain in 
prison for more than two years, and it would have con- 
demned the whole of French foreign policy during the 
last fifteen years and the men responsible for it. The 
Public Prosecutor made the issue quite clear. M. 
Caillaux, he said, had been /’homme de la paiz in 1911 
—that was bad enough—and he remained l’homme de 
la pair during the war, which was much worse. It was 
in itself, the Public Prosecutor laid down, treasonable 
to advocate in time of war a policy other than that of 
the Government of the day. This is hard on M. 
Clemenceau, who never did anything else until he him- 
self came into power. In a world made safe for 
democracy it is a doctrine somewhat too reminiscent of 
the raison d’état of the old régime. 

There was another reason for the conviction of M. 
Caillaux. The masters of the Third Republic required 
his removal from public life. His restoration to it would 
have been very inconvenient to the financial and indus- 
trial magnates who, as Anatole France has said, are far 
more powerful than the Ministers of the Republic, 
‘petty potentates, whom the companies secretly manage, 
whom they oblige by intimidation or corruption to favor 
them at the expense of the State, and whom they destroy 
by calumnies in the Press when they remain honest.’’ 
The Caillaux case began with calumnies in the Press. 
MM. Clemenceau, de Selves, and the rest would not 
have succeeded in exploiting the Agadir affair against 
M. Caillaux, had he not incurred the hatred of the 
financial interests by introducing the income-tax and— 
what is worse—a system which, had it been preserved 
intact, would have compelled the rich to pay on their 
real incomes. His crime was made worse by the fact 
that he himself belonged to the grande bourgeoiste, yet 
dared in this regard to take the side of the people. That 
was unforgiveable. 

Again I say that M. Caillaux’s condemnation was 
inevitable. He prevented war in 1911 and, when war 
came, he foresaw from the first that, if it were pro- 
longed, it would ruin France whatever its military result 
might be, so he urged that it should be stopped whenever 
it could be on reasonable terms, in which he included 
the restoration of Alsace-Lorraine, offered by Germany 
in 1917 and, there is some reason to believe, even in 
1916. Such a man, I agree, is unfit for political life 
under the Third Republic. But he may yet be useful to 
his country.—Yours, &c., 

Rosert DELL. 





EGYPT AND ENGLAND’S POLICY. 
II. 

the English Government of to-day, better 
informed, is trying to inaugurate a more reasonable policy. 
It is indeed understood that on the one hand this Govern- 
ment is disposed to abolish the Protectorate, which—if it 
had, at its inception, not the slightest grounds that could 
justify its existence—had even less reason for continuing 
after the signing of the Armistice; and that on the other 
hand, that—as a solution of the problem—a friendly agree- 
ment will be arrived at which, while guaranteeing the 
inviolability of the route to India, will recognize the inde- 
pendence of Egypt. Such, at least, are the intentions with 
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which the Government is credited both in the English and 
Continental press. 

The idea of such an agreement is, however, presented in 
such a manner and with such reservations that it loses a 
very considerable part of its value, and that some people 
look on it somewhat in the same light as the fabled agree- 
ment between the man and the horse. Moreover, the signs 
bear witness, in advance, against its sincerity. The 
authorized mouthpieces of the British Government in the 
official statements, intended to calm the effervescence in 
Egypt, exhibit a reticence which is move calculated to upset 
than to reassure the Egyptian people. 

Why do they insist on using the vague expression 
“ Egyptian aspirations,” and deliberately avoid employing 
the word “ independence,” whereas everyone knows that the 
Egyptians have no other aspiration except independence? 
This ambiguity in the texts reveals itself equally in the acts 
of the English authorities. After having declared that they 
were ready to confer with the Egyptians with a view of 
drawing up a treaty which would reconcile the aspirations 
of Egypt—that is to say, its demand for independence— 
with the interests of Great Britain, behold! they resurrect 
the Censure in order to prevent the press mounting guard 
over public opinion! And see with what haste they under- 
take without the slightest necessity irrigation works on the 
Blue Nile, in spite of the reasoned protests of Egyptians 
who uphold the criticisms of eminent English engineers.* 
And finally, let it not be forgotten that the work of the 
Legislative Assembly is suspended since the beginning of 
the war and that the laws in general, as well as the new 
taxes created, emanate exclusively from the Government of 
the Protectorate—a Government which represents no class 
of Egyptian opinion. Indeed, to state the truth with 
greater accuracy and precision, let us add that the new 
taxes are the personal work of the unique English Financial 
Councillor. 

In addition to the fact that such measures are contrary 
to the organic laws of the country, they are far from being 
compatible with the duty of a guardian on the eve of recog- 
nizing the capacity of a ward and allowing him to freely 
dispose once more of his own property. Thus there is not 
one single act accomplished which would justify the 
presentiment that England has a sincere intention to allow 
Egypt to enjoy the benefits of independence; there is 
nothing but equivocal promises. What value, indeed, can 
such promises possess, judged in the light of the clear and 
solemn pledges repeated more than sixty times in thirty- 
three years, not one of which has been kept? 

Will it be alleged that the British Government hesitates 
to recognize the independence of Egypt, fearing that the 
country would become a prey to anarchy, and that one class 
of its people would enslave the other? We have shown how 
chimerical is such a fear by the brief description of social 
conditions given above. It is an apprehension rendered all 
the more chimerical by the fact that the Egyptians prize 
their liberty too much to run the risk of abusing it in any 
manner whatsoever which would furnish an excuse for fresh 
foreign intervention. 

Will the fear of a concerted arrangement between 
Egypt and another Power, calculated to menace British 
interests, be invoked as an argument? That such a fear is 
not less chimerical than the preceding one becomes quite 
evident when one remembers that Great Britain, during the 
most critical period of the war, has been in a position to put 
the loyalty of the Egyptians toa test. It has been able to 
satisfy itself that although we were extremely indignant at 
the proclamation of a Protectorate, as arbitrary as it was 
humiliating, we were nevertheless able to restrain ourselves. 
Besides remaining perfectly quiet during the war, we have 
given to Great Britain, in the struggle against the Turks, 
an aid so efficacious that General Allenby has had to testify 
that this help “was the principal factor of the victory on 
the Asiatic front.’’ 

In place of postponing their revolt until March, 1919, 
could not the Egyptians have risen as early as 1914 and have 
thus forced England to recognize their independence; and 
would not their attitude, instead of being the principal 
factor of the victory, have greatly prejudiced, in that event, 





*The members of the Legislative Assembly, at an extraordinary 
meeting, have officially and unanimously protested against the 
carrying out of these works 
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the military operations? This being so, to doubt their 
loyalty and their word now is to gravely offend their national 
dignity. There is not to be found throughout the whole 
course of our history a stain which would warrant a similar 
distrust, 

Really one would be justified in interpreting the hesita- 
tion of the British authorities as a delay cleverly calculated 
to lull by promises the people whose nerves are at present 
exasperated, and induce them to accept a régime other than 
that of complete independence! 

But the sagacity of British statesmen forbids us such 
an assumption! The seventeen millions of inhabitants in 
the Nile Valley are unanimously resolved to maintain their 
device: ‘‘ Independence or death!” The gory hours which 
have marked their pacific demonstrations prove that they 
do not fear to die, and that it is impossible for them hence- 
forth to live in shame under a foreign domination. Time, 
which can only strengthen them in their national determin- 
ation, will merely add an additional difficulty to present 
complications. Would it not be wiser and more politic to 
forestall and prevent consequences detrimental to the two 
countries ? 

The errors of a policy based upon false reports have 
already brought about too many unfortunate events which 
the English are the first to regret. It has never been 
admitted, indeed, that violent means can be employed 
continuously and unremittingly for the purpose of maintain- 
ing foreign domination in a civilized nation. To create in 
the middle of the twentieth century a method up to that 
time unknown, and that at the very hour in which the world 
hails with tenacious hope and unlimited confidence the 
triumph of the principles of liberty, would be an 
indescribable contradiction ! 

Be that as it may, the solution of the Egyptian problem, 
by the abolition of the Protectorate and the elaboration of 
a treaty based on mutual sincerity and frankness, can only 
be advantageous for everybody, and it is in any case the 
only one which can be received with satisfaction by the 
Egyptian people.—Yours. &c., 

Saap ZaGLout, 
President of the Egyptian Delegation. 





Letters to the Editor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A NEW RELIGION. 

Sm,—I think that it was Renan who expressed the 
opinion that no new religion can come out of our modern 
civilization, since the conditions under which, historically, 
religions have been born and developed cannot now be repro- 
duced. The reasons why dogmas are not in our day 
re-created have been expounded lately by M. Gabriel 
Séailles, and anyone who reflects is faced by the fact that 
religion has ceased to play any conspicuous and essential 
part in the life of the Western nations. In England, at any 
rate, the enormously rapid growth of an industrial popula- 
tion has outstripped every effort alike of Churches and State 
to foster the spiritual or the intellectual life of the greater 
part of the people. But the middle and the upper classes 
are in no better case. They are where Matthew Arnold left 
them, if, indeed, their case is not now worse than then. It 
is not necessary to speak of the present state of politics, of 
art and of letters, but the one appealing fact of our spiritual 
poverty cannot fail to make us profoundly anxious. Since 
religion, represented by the Church, ceased, on the break- 
up of the medieval order, to direct and sustain the civiliza- 
tion of the West, the secularization of society, which was 
vastly accelerated by the growing influence of industrialism, 
has become complete. 

The general view of the world and its destiny, built up 
laboriously and with such pathetic assurance by generations 
of theologians from Paul to Aquinas, has disappeared, and 
nothing has taken its place. Philosophy, science, and art 


have failed to provide the material for a substitute, and the 
renascent superstitions of our day are only one more 
evidence of the void. The mass of the people are, as never 
before, without the moral discipline which religious institu- 
tions alone can supply, without tradition, without manners 
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(in Wordsworth’s sense), ‘‘ without God in the world.’”’ To 
this vast flock of ‘‘ sheep without a shepherd”’ is joined a 
prosperous middle class, materialistic to the very marrow, 
and insensible to that play of ideas which for those who 
can command it is almost thiee parts of life. Opportunity 
and leisure have not borne fruit in sweetness or in 
reasonableness among the wealthy few, and a university 
education is no guarantee of enlightenment. The vulgariza- 
tion of the modern world (proclaimed by Péguy in a passage 
to which I should like to be able to refer more precisely) is 
what most positively emerges when one considers our 
general spiritual situation. The highest minds of Europe, 
and especially of France, for the past two or three genera- 


| 


| 
| 


tions have (in the face at once of this vulgarization and the | 


collapse of certitudes) found a refuge either in the “ivory 
tower” of scepticism or in some private mysticism or 
individual philosophy. In France, Huysmans turned to 
Catholicism, not the modernized Catholicism of his day, but 
to the Catholicism of Rabanus Maurus or of Durandus. 
Barrés and Bourget, impelled by their sense of practical 
needs, have turned to a religious nationalism, which has, 
so far as can be seen, no future before it. Anatole France 
remains, lonely and supreme, in his tower of ivory. 

No civilization has yet lived without religion. The 
problem is increasingly upon us whether our doom is 
coming; whether, with all our material resources, we are 


destined to die for the Jack of spiritual bread. Every other | 


problem sinks into insignificance beside that of the future 
of religion. Neither art nor philosophy can touch more 
than a fraction of a people, and art and philosophy cannot 
in themselves become a substitute for religion. This is the 
fact which remains. It is not a substitute, but religion 
which is wanted. Can we ever believe again? 

I cannot help putting the question whether religion can 
ever regain its old importance until the general intellectual 
and material level has again sunk; that is, until our 
civilization has collapsed or been transformed; until the 
present intellectual and material obstacles to belief have 
disappeared, and a world has arisen which is, so to speak, 
beginning over again. 

But I have, I am afraid, failed even to develop any 
thesis in this already too lengthy letter. I should like, 
however, to suggest, in concluding, that your correspondent 
of last week lays too great emphasis on the supposed 
influence of the Old Testament on the European mind. The 
wickedness of human nature has been added to in but a 
small degree by the absorption of its historical and moral 
lessons. The influence of the Jewish Scriptures on 
ecclesiastical dogma and political theory has been, of course, 
immense, and in the latter sphere mainly, perhaps, for 
good. But this is another story.—Yours, &c., 

F. R. 

Sm,—Your correspondent, ‘‘T.P.,’’ has touched a vital 
spot. I can only speak as a humble member of the rising 
generation of Christian teachers, but it is a subject upon 
which I feel strongly. In fact, I have incurred considerable 
disfavor by saying from the pulpit that the Old Testament 
was largely pagan and we could do without it, and that it 
would be just as reasonable for a Christian minister to take 
his text from the Koran as from the Jewish Scriptures. 

The odium arising from such statements is largely the 
trouble. Students in our Nonconformist Theological Colleges 
for several years have been taught a most ruthless Biblical 
criticism, in which what your correspondent says is generally 
recognized. But the fresh iconoclasm of the young student 


is generally itself broken against the dull, heavy prejudice of | 


the average congregation ; 
part of valor is discretion. 

None the less, the ‘“ open-mindedness ” of the average 
Christian has greatly increased during the last few years, and 
if those who are leaving the theological colleges every year 
would boldly declare what they ave taught by their professors, 
the general ignorance would quickly be dissipated. 

A great reform would be the invariable publication of the 
Christian Scrij.tures in a volume apart. The Jewish Scrip- 
tures, augmented by some of the lofty non-canonical writings 
of the two centuries preceding the Christian era, could form 
enother volume of intense interest. and real inspiration from 
the standpoint of the comparative study of religions. 


and he decides that the better 











For (its limitations once recognized) the Old Testament 
is a fascinating story of the development of the religious 
consciousness from the barbarous nationalism of the Judges 
and the early Monarchy to the glorious, almost Christian, 
universalism of the Book of Jonah. 

We do not want to lose all knowledge of the darkness ; 
for by contrast the light is all the more beautiful. 
must know that it is darkness. 


With much appreciation of the great work THe Nation 
is doing.—Yours, &c., 


But we 


P. B. 
P.S.—I enclose card, and a small contribution to your 
Vienna Fund as “ P.B.”’ 


Sm,—The letter by “T.P.” is very suggestive, but, if 
I may be allowed to contribute a few words to the discussion, 
I would question whether the real need is for a “new 
religion” at all. “It is,” says T.P., “the hearts of men, 
their hard, shrivelled hearts, that require attention.” All 
the moral and intellectual evils, so widespread at present, 
are condemned by the canons of Christian ethics. If, then, 
those evils still persist, it is not because there is need for 
a “new” religion so much as for more obedience to the 
teachings of that which still exists. Probably any con- 
ceivable “new” religion would find that its teachings, 
however theoretically perfect, would be disregarded to at 
least as great a degree as those of Christianity are at present. 
The lamentable condition of present-day morality, so 
eloquently depicted by “T.P.,” is no strange phenomenon. 
The same, or at times even a worse, condition has existed, 
so far as history records, in all ages. May not the explana- 
tion probably be found in realizing that human nature, as it 
at present exists on earth, is not likely to produce a “‘ perfect 
world’’ at all? Theology would attribute this fact to 
‘original sin,”’ science to our “‘ limitations’’: it comes to 
much the same in the end. By the way, I think “T.P.”’ is 
wrong about the Old Testament. Theologically, the Old and 
New are inseparable. It is true, wrong usage of the Old 
Testament has produced evils; but “ T.P.’’ has surely read 
Job, Isaiah, the Psalms, &c. ‘‘ Wisdom” is not in 
“T.P.’s” Bible; but it is a part of the Catholic Old 
Testament canon, and is an exquisite book.—Yours, &c., 


J. W. Poynter. 
106, Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 5. 





THE FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 


Sir,—Will you allow me a little space to correct one or 
two misapprehensions in the paragraph about the Financial 
Conference of the League of Nations in your issue of April 
24th? 

In the first place, the “ vice ” of the non-inclusion of the 
former enemy States in the League is not incurable. The 
admission of new members is one of the functions of the 
Assembly, and no one can doubt that this function will be 
exercised directly the Assembly meets. Meanwhile, however, 
the League cannot do more than, as it has in this case, invite 
them (the States outside the League) to send in statements 
of their case, and promise to give them the opportunity of 
being heard at the Conference. 

Again, surely you are mistaken in the distinction which 
you draw between the position of the States outside the 
League at the Washington Labor Conference and the position 
which they will now occupy in relation to the Financial Con- 
ference. You state that they were “ invited” to the Labor 
Conference, but that is hardly correct. What took place on 
that occasion was that the United States Government, which 
convened the Conference, stated that it was unable to issue 
an invitation to the States outside the League until it knew 
the feeling of the members on the Conference on this subject. 
Facilities were then given for delegates from States outside 
the League to proceed to Washington. Their claims were 
then considered by the Labor Conference, which, after dis- 
cussion, permitted them to participate. Now the position of 
the Council of the League in convening the Financial Confer- 
ence is very much the same as that of the Government of 
the United States in convening the Labor Conference. For 
the Council of the League (unlike the Assembly) has no 
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power to confer membership upon States not declared 
members of the League by the Covenant. The Council, there- 
fore, has very properly asked those States to send in state- 
ments of their case, and has left the question of their partici- 
pation in the Conference to be decided by the Conference 
itself, exactly as the Government of the United States left 


a similar question to be decided by the Washington Labor | 


Conference. 
Your criticism then proceeds to comment adversely upon 
the inclusion of the British Dominions in the members of the 


Conference. But this criticism proceeds from a misappre- 
hension of the purposes for which the Conference has been 
convened. The purpose of the Conference is not to count 


votes upon this question or that, but to obtain the maximum 
of constructive suggestion upon the economic necessities of 
Europe at the present time. It is obviously desirable that 
such a Conference should include representatives of vast store- 
houses of raw material like the British Dominions, and, as 
the purpose of the Conference is not to act as a “ mirror of 
European opinion,” but to arrive at the most practical 
solution of our economic difficulties, 1 confess that I cannot 
see how the “ voting - ywer ’’ of France and Italy as con- 
trasted with that of New Zealand affects the matter at all. 

May I point out in conclusion that to lay it down that 
the League “cannot work,” before the machinery set up 
by the Covenant has been fairly tried, is a flight of prophecy 
rather than a statement of fact ; and that the answer to your 
question “Is it meant to work?’’ must be given, not by 
the junta of Governments. but by the peoples composing the 
world? If they wish it to work they have only to provide 
the driving power; and, to deal with the principal point 
of your criticism, if they wish States outside the League 
to be included in it they have only to insist upon the sum- 
moning of the Assembly in order to obtain their wish.— 
Yours, &c., 

REGINALD BERKELFY. 
League of Nations Union, 22, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. 1. 


JOHN MILTON ON DIVORCE. 

Sir,—John Milton was so far in advance of his times— 
and of ours—that he accepted the principle of divorce by 
consent; and, concerning the noisome divorce court, he 
held that the “woman whose honor is not appeach’d is 
less injured by a silent dismission, being otherwise not 
illiberally dealt with, than to endure a clamoring debate 
of utterless things. ...’’ He thought it was an insult to 
matrimony to identify it with its merely corporeal end by 
allowing divorce only for a physical offence, and not chiefly 
for a breach of spirit—‘‘indisposition, unfitness, or 
contrariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature 
unchangeable, hindering, and ever likely to hinder, the main 
benefits of conjugal society, which are solace and peace.” 
He held that it was a blasphemy to think that God “hath 
joined error, fraud, unfitness, wrath, contention, perpetual 
Joneliness, perpetual discord.” He does not avoid the ques- 
tion of what “ license might abound ’’ amongst the “ brood 
of Belial, the draff of men” by such “ honest liberty,” but 
contends that it would be less, and certainly with less 
hypocrisy. 

His “ Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” a miracle of 
eloquence and style, is the most passionate, compassionate, 
es masterly polemical composition in English literature.— 

Yours, &c., 
E. H. Visrax. 

30, Cavendish Road, N.W. 6. 


GREECE UNDER VENIZELOS. 
Srr,—Allow me to add some remarks in reply to the 
letter from the Greek Minister, Mr. Caclamanos, published 
in your issue of April 17th. 


1. The elections of the Barristers’ Associations are a true | 


political barometer of public opinion in Greece. Barristers 
are unpaid functionaries of State. At the time Mr. 


Venizelos had a majority of the people behind him, the 


President of the Barristers’ Association of Athens was Mr. 
Ractivand, the present Minister for the Interior. 
2. Not only the above-mentioned association, but also 

















of other professions—namely, medical, captains of merchant 
vessels, chambers of commerce, ecclesiastical councils, &c., 
have given similar results in the elections which have recently 
taken place. 

3. The Labor Associations are for the most part anti- 
Venizelist. The proof of this assertion is that the present 
Government did not allow these associations to be repre- 
sented at the Socialistic Conferences in Berne, or Lucerne, 
or New York. 

4. Mr. Caclamanos admits that the poor refugees ‘‘ have 
been amply provided for by the Greek Government.’’ That 
is to say, that they are dependent upon the State for sup- 
port, and, therefore, they can possess no independent 
political opinion. 

5. Hundreds of people have been condemned by the courts- 
martial for so-called offences committed before the procla- 
mation of martial law. This act is in contradiction to the 
Greek Constitution, which declares that no citizen can be 
deprived of the right to be tried by the civil courts. 

6. Thousands more have been condemned because “ they 
were not in favor of the existing régime.”’ It is evident that 
such condemnation is no sufficient ground for depriving 
them of the right to vote. 

But I think that these are mere details. The fact is 
that the present régime has been imposed on the Greek 
people by General Sarra:l and M. Jonnart. General Sarrail 
has, in an article recently published in the “ Revue de 
Paris,” expressed himself as follows: ‘“ Without me, without 
the responsibility which I did not hesitate to assume, what 
would become of Venizelist Greece? ’’ That phrase speaks 
for itself. 

The Greek people are at the present moment neither free 
nor united. The only possibility for the re-establishment of 
national unity and harmony is to proceed—as soon as the 
peace with Turkey has been signed at the Peace Conference— 
to free elections. 

We Greeks trust that England will see that these elec- 
tions are carried on in an impartial manner.—Yours, &c., 


Pror. A. Kovssip1s. 
Berne, April 20th, 1920. 
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[We are obliged to postpone correspondence on the 
Ukrainian question till next week. ] 





Poetrp. 


“MY SONG IS AS A WATER-FIND.”’ 


My song is as a water-find 

That bubbles from the hollow earth, 
A shell the sea has left behind, 

A burning faggot on the hearth, 
A vagrant garden air that blows 
Sweet with perfume of stock or rose. 


I know no more of why I sing 

Than does the chaffinch in the tree; 
I am an elemental thing, 

Folded about with mystery, 
God-begotten, born of dust ;— 
I sing my song because I must. 


JosEPH CAMPBELL, 
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The GHorld of Hooks. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, THunspay Nicut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

‘Plays: Fourth Series. A Bit o’ Love: The Foundations : 
The Ski Game.”’ By John Galsworthy. (Duckworth. 
7s. 

‘* Studies in the Elizabethan Drama.’ 
(Heinemann. 12s.) 

**Sonnica.”’ A Novel. 
78.) 

‘*Mr. Dooley: on making a will, and other necessary evils.” 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) ; 

“The Third Window.” A Novel. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
(Martin Secker. 6s.) 

* 


By Arthur Symons. 


By Vincente B. Ibafiez. (John Long. 


* * 


I Have lately been prospecting Mr. Brimley Johnson’s 
‘‘Famous Reviews’? (published in 1914), partly out of a 
desire for a Boethian Consolation of Philosophy. We are 
all of us having a pretty bad time, both in our lives and our 
thoughts, but let us clear our minds of the cant that we 
are in a worse spiritual condition than our forefathers. 
Physical, yes, in the violent contrasts not so much of wealth 
and poverty as of misery and levity. We cannot play any 
tricks with the “chain of causation,” but we can, with open 
eyes, see its links stretching away right down the nineteenth 
century. 

* * * 


Mr. Jounson’s book is chiefly made up of the big 
reviews in the ‘ Edinburgh,’’ the ‘Quarterly,’ and 
‘* Blackwood’s,’’ and I propose to let them tell their own 
tale. Let us first of all hear Jeffrey on Moore and 
Wordsworth :— 

‘““The immorality of Mr. Moore is infinitely more 
insidious and malignant. It seems to be his aim to impose 
corruption upon his readers, by concealing it under a mask 
of refinement, to reconcile them imperceptibly to the most 
vile and vulgar sensuality. ... In the execution of this 
unworthy task, he labors with a perseverance at once 
ludicrous and detestable. He may be seen in every page 
running round the paltry circle of his seductions with 
incredible zeal and anxiety, and stimulating his jaded 
fancy for new images of impurity, &c., &c.”’ 

The result was a challenge from the outraged poet. The 
“‘This will never do’’ review (1814) of the ‘‘ Excursion,”’ 
with its ‘‘ the case of Mr. W. is now manifestly hopeless and 
we give him up as altogether incurable,’’ and its ‘‘ exposition 
of truisms, more cloudy, wordy, and inconceivably prolix 
than anything we ever met with,”’ is too famous for quota- 
tion, and I confess I cannot help feeling an unholy pleasure 
in seeing Wordsworth taken down a peg or two. But the 
reviewer is wrong; the dowdiest, wordiest, and most prolix 
stuff I have ever read comes from the high-class, intellectual 
criticism of the early nineteenth century. Later on the 
“ Edinburgh,” in another review on the “ Lakers,” became 
quite apologetic, but after going over the old ground 
once more, regretted with glorious pomposity, “ that 
we had not declared ourselves against them with still 
more formidable and decided hostility.”’ 
journalistic veil over the rest of the critique. 


I draw a 


* * * 


Harp things may be said about modern reviewing, but 
I am bound to say that the worst review I ever read was 
‘‘Soapy Sam’s’”’ of the ‘Origin of Species’’ in the 
“ Quarterly.” It begins appropriately—‘“ Any contribution to 
our natural history literature from the pen of Mr. C. 
Darwin is certain to command attention.’’ He not only 
deals with a theory which has turned the world upside down 
as though it were a kind of Arabian Nights—an “ utterly 
rotten fabric of guess and speculation ’’—but he perverts 
what Darwin says with a dishonesty grosser than any- 
thing we get from the insipid appreciations of to-day. One 
of his little points is to ridicule Darwin for having 
“improved by natural selection,’? Homo from ‘‘ Formica 
Polyerges.’’ Follows the usual charge of licentiousness— 
‘‘ he who would see the venerable features of Nature must 
not seek with the rudeness of a licensed roysterer violently 
to unmask her countenance.’? Mr. Darwin’s work, he con- 
cludes, is ‘‘the frenzied inspiration of the inhaler of 





mephitic gas,’’ and the next thing we shall be asked to 
believe, declares the judicious Canon, is that negroes’ heads 
grow under their arms. The general view of these 
pundits was that a poet or a novelist must be a 
rotter if he was unable to show that he had read Ovid 
and Virgil. But if his political ideas were not those of the 
reviewer, then neither Ovid nor Virgil could save him from 
the blunderbuss. Naturally, therefore, poor Leigh Hunt is 
torn to pieces to the accompaniment of a _ squire- 
archical guffaw, as though Judge Jefferies were operating 
upon one of his victims. Hunt was not only a swash- 
buckling sensualist, not only a writer of “ vanity, vulgarity, 
ignorance, and coarseness,’’ but he had the audacity to 
revive interest in ‘‘ the rudeness of Chaucer.’’ The moral 
delicacy of these reviewers was indeed impregnable, and the 
authoritarian who could reprehend ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ as 
“pre-eminently an anti-Christian composition. There is 
throughout it a murmuring against the comforts of the 
rich and against the privations of the poor which... . is 
& murmuring against God’s appointment. ... We do not 
hesitate to say that the tone of mind and thought which 
has overthrown authority and violated every code human 


and divine abroad, is the same which has also written 
‘Jane Eyre,’”’ 


was indeed an example to the nation. 
* * * 


AFTER the ‘‘Quarterly ’’ review, George Henry Lewes 
said to Charlotte Bronté—‘‘ There ought to be a_ bond 
between us, for we have both written such naughty books.” 
Charlotte, not too plenteously endowed with humor, 
was highly offended. But she might have reflected 
that she was in good company. The ‘ Quarterly’ reviewer 
was almost as outraged by George Eliot, whom he felt him- 
self ‘‘ bound most earnestly to condemn ”’ for writing novels 
to whitewash criminals. No wonder, then, that the 
‘““Cockney School of Poets ’’ was flayed alive. This is good 
from ‘‘ Blackwood’s’’ on Hunt :— 

‘‘All the great poets of our country have been men of 
some rank in society, but there is no vulgarity in any of 
their writings. But Mr. Hunt cannot utter a dedication 


or even a note without betraying the Shibboleth of low 
birth and low habits.”’ 


And this :— 

‘““How could any man of original genius ever 
stoop publicly, at the present day, to dip his fingers in 
the least of those glittering and rancid obscenities which 
float on the surface of Mr. Hunt’s ‘ Hippowene’? His 
poetry is that of a man who has kept company with kept- 
mistresses. . . . The very concubine of so impure a wastrel 
as Leigh Hunt would have to be pitied, but, alas! for the 
wife of such a husband! For him there is no charm in 
simple seduction; and he gloats over it only when 
accompanied with adultery and incest.”’ 

It is an easy step from ‘‘ the odious and unnatural harlotry 
of his polluted muse’’ to the ‘‘ back to the shop, Mr. John ”’ 
review of Keats. Surprisingly enough, ‘‘ Blackwood’s’’ had 
a kind of respect for Shelley’s genius, though ‘it is quite 
impossible that there should exist a more pestiferous mix- 
ture of blasphemy, sedition, and sensuality’’ than his 
doctrines, which puts him on the level with the Cockney 
school, against which it is infamous to accuse us of personal 
spleen, since we ‘‘should just as soon think of being wroth 
with vermin.” . 
* * ” 


THERE are some good things among these old reviews. 


* The witty and sagacious Sydney Smith is delightful reading 


—especially on Hannah More; Gladstone well rebukes 
Tennyson for his bloodthirstiness, and there are others, 
notably a ‘‘ Quarterly ’’’ review on Coleridge, which accepts 
‘‘The Ancient Mariner ’’ as ‘‘ one of the most perfect pieces 
of imaginative poetry . . . in the literature of all Europe.”’ 
But the impression of the whole field is not only one of 
coarseness, stupidity, arrogance, patronage, and childish 
prejudice, but of sheer bad writing. Dr. Johnson, in the 
most expansive moments of the “ Rambler,” is curt beside 
these reviewers marshalling their dense verbiage in huge, 
undisciplined masses. But there is no weight in them; 
stand your ground and the vapors drift past. Yet we should 
be wrong to take it all as a diversion. We are paying for the 
Victorian and pre-Victorian attitude to life, and the amount 
of the bill is the measure of the credit. 
H. J. M. 





Rediewws. 


THE WHIG REFORMER. 


Lord Grey of the Reform Bill: Being the Life of Charles, 
Second Earl Grey.” By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
(Longmans. 21s. net.) 
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Ir is pleasant to be able to congratulate Mr. Trevelyan on 
adding to his score so animated and agreeable a book as this 
life of the second Lord Grey, who, strangely enough, has 
hitherto lacked a biographer. Lord Grey could play a 
waiting game as well as anyone, and we may be sure he has 
never grumbled at having to wait seventy-five years for this 
volume, which now that it has made its appearance is not 
likely to be superseded. 

After a lapse of seventy-five years the biography of a 
Prime Minister whose one great achievement in a life of 
prolonged opposition was to pass what is still called “ the 
great Reform Bill,’’ possesses that dramatic unity of design 
and purpose seldom noticeable in the lives of our Parlia- 
mentary heroes ; whose biographies usually suffer from that 
distressing fault which Chancery pleaders in the bygone 
days of * Bills of Complaint” in the old Courts of Equity 
used to call “ multifariousness.”’ 

There was nothing “ multifarious” about Charles, Earl 
Grey. He would seem to have come into this world to pass 
the Reform Bill, and having done so, to disappear. It would 
have been a pity if so striking a figure, with so considerable 
an achievement to its credit, had been allowed to disappear 
without the tribute Mr. Trevelyan has now placed upon the 
grave at Howick. 

Seventy-five years waiting make a difference in a 
biography. The passage of time is the world’s one great 
event, aud usually plays the mischief with what are some- 
times sarcastically called “ current ideas,” meaning thereby 
ideas that have long ceased to run. 

Mr. Trevelyan is far too good a historian to be mindless 
of this passage of time. He is no slave to the old Whig 
tradition, and may be discovered moving about in these 
animated pages with a freedom of motion and a wealth of 
speculation that would have startled his illustrious grand- 
uncle. The chatter of “ Brooks’” is almost wholly relegated 
to its proper place in an occasional foot-note, the frank, and 
at times. disgusting, disloyalty of Devonshire House, the 
absurd Napoleon-worship of Lady Holland, the folly of the 
Whig secession from the House of Commons which 
“gagged ” the nation even more effectually than the repres- 
sive legislation of Pitt, the unconstitutional nonsense about 
the Regency Bill, the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
&e., &., are all commented upon with the easy detachment 
of the “ historic distance.’’ This is gratifying to the reader 
of 1920, although there is one sly reference to the “ almost 
too immortal memory of William the Third” which raised 
a shudder in at least one reader's breast. Liberty should 
never degenerate into licence. 

The hero of the Reform Bill was born in 1764 at 
Fallodon, five miles from Howick, the son of a soldier 
wounded at Minden, whom Addington, in 1801, made a 
baron, and Fox, in 1806 (whilst commiserating the son on 
the hard fate that awaited him on his father’s death), 
an Earl. In 1807 Charles Grey, for one short year 
known as Lord Howick, succeeded to his father’s titles and 
took his seat, reluctantly, in the Upper Chamber. 

He was educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and though in later life he thought but little of 
either place as a seat of learning and sent no one of his sons to 
either, yet as he was able fifty-eight years afterwards to assure 
the old Marquis of Wellesley, on receipt of a copy of that con- 
ceited nobleman’s Latin verses, that he could well remember 
admiring when at Eton “the beautiful exercises which are 
contained in this collection and could still repeat many of 
them by heart,’ we are bound to believe that at Eton, if not 
at Cambridge, Grey had acquired a tincture of polite 
learning. 

Of some of Grey’s companions at Cambridge you may 
read enough, and more than enough, in that most informing, 
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most melancholy, most amusing book, Gunning’s “ Reminis- 
cences of the University Town and County of Cambridge 
from the year 1780,” the second edition of which bears date 
1855 (see especially Vol. I., pp. 51-62). 

“ After school and college came in those days the third 
part of a gentleman’s education, the Grand Tour.” For 
nearly three years “‘ Grey was moving about through Southern 
France, Switzerland, and Italy,’ seeing much of foreign 
society, and coming away “ with a life-long skill in the 
language and literature of Italy.” 

In July, 1786, “ while still abroad,’’ Grey was returned 
at a bye-election for the County of Northumberland, and in 
February of the following year made his maiden speech 
against the Commercial Treaty with France which, though 
only the prelude to a twenty years’ war, was, according to a 
quotation from Mr. Lecky, given us by the biographer, 
“ probably the most valuable result of the legislation of Pitt.” 
“ Thus,” so Mr. Trevelyan writes, “by a brilliant piece of 
invective on the wrong side of a question he did not under- 
stand the young man from Northumberland at twenty-two 
years of age” made his entry into the House he was destined 
to turn upside down. 

Right side or wrong, the speech was a great success. 
Mr. Trevelyan supplies us with an extract from a letter of 
Addington to his father :— 


““A new speaker presented himself to the House and 
went through his first performance with an éclat which 
has not been equalled to my recollection. His name is 
Grey. He is not more than twenty-two years of age; and 
he took his seat only in the present session. I do not go 
too far in declaring that in the advantage of figure, voice, 
elocution, and manner he is uot surpassed by any Member 
of the House, and I grieve to say that he was last night 
in the ranks of the opposition, from whence there is no 
chance of his being detached.” 


Addington’s closing surmise proved correct. It is never 
easy to dislodge a Grey—but why did the young man whose 
father was a Pittite, and who had given no pledges on the 
hustings and but small attention to things political, and had 
never anything about him of the extreme partizan, throw 
himself from the very first into the arms of those who labored 
day and night for the upsetting of Mr. Pitt? 

Mr. Trevelyan says: “It would appear that from the 
moment Grey arrived in London he had gravitated to the 
society of those who were working for Pitt’s overthrow. And 
indeed for good company and good talk, no party was ever 
better worth joining than that of Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and 
the authors of the Rolliad. Grey had soon adopted all the 
quarrels of his allies with the light-hearted enthusiasm of 
two-and-twenty.” 

Writing in 1793 Lady Holland, then Lady Webster, 
describes the Grey of 1787 as “a man of violent temper and 
unbounded ambition. His connections were Ministerial, but 
on his return from abroad both parties entertained hopes of 
him. . . . Grey was elected whilst abroad, therefore not 
pledged to any particular party. The fashion was to be in 
opposition ; the Prince of Wales belonged to it, and he was 
then not disliked ; all the beauty and wit of London were on 
that side, and the seduction of Devonshire House prevailed. 
Besides, Pitt’s manner displeased him on his first speech, 
whereas Fox was all conciliation and encouragement ” (p. 13). 

It is odd by the light of a later day to read of Grey’s 
“violent temper and unbounded ambition,’’ but between 
two-and-twenty and four-and-forty there is ample room and 
verge enough for improvement, and besides, one cannot but 
remember that Wellington, who was at first mightily pleased 
with Grey, was so much taken aback by his demeanor at a 
‘Coal Conference’’ in a committee room, as to make the 
thought of a closer tie impossible. 

But however dubious may have been the commencement 
of Grey’s political career, we must agree with his biographer 
that it was lucky for England that he fell thus early under 
the influence of Fox instead of Pitt; although it won for him 
“the fatal privilege of intimacy with George, Prince of 
Wales,” “the worst anchorage ground in Europe,” as Grey 
afterwards described hin. 

Over the FitzHerbert episode no one can wish to linger. 
Fox in December, 1787, fifteen months after the Prince’s 
canonical but illegal ceremony of marriage with this lady, 
but in ignorance of it, and relying upon the written word of 
the Prince, given four days before the ceremony, “ that there 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A PELMANIST. 


Some Reasons Reviewed. 


Ir you are a Pelmanist you can tind a hundred-and-one 
govd and sufficient reasons for being one of a great com- 
munity of mentally-alert men and women. 

If you are not a Pelmanist you are not in such a satis- 
factory position for argument. For there can only be three 
reasons for being a non-Pelmanist :— 

(1) Indifference. 
(2) Scepticism. 
(3) Belief that you are not in need of Pelmanism. 


these are the only apparent reasons which deter men and 
women from becoming Pelmanists and sharing in the benefits 
which are so patently the portion of those who have earnestly 
taken up the Course. 

Let us deal with these three reasons in the above order. 


(1) Indifference, 


Pelmanism appeals to the ambitious man or woman in 
every sphere of human activity. It is, therefore, logical to 
assume that who is indifferent to Pelmanism is indifferent to 
personal progress. It is an assumption in support of which 
there is unfortunately much evidence. It is perhaps sur- 
prising but nevertheless true that there are quite a number 
of men and women who have no ambition. They are content 
aimlessly to ‘ jog-along.’? They never trouble themselves 
about improving either their status or their incomes. 

It is impossible to argue with this class. It is only when 
some hard circumstance throws a blinding light on their 
failing that they throw off the fetters of their inertia. Until 
then one can only pity, but not help them. Self-help and 
self-knowledge are the only things to save them. 

No reader who has arrived at this stage of the present 
article could be accused of indifference! 


{2) Scepticisin. 


Under this head we find a fairly numerous body of intel- 
ligent and progressive men and women who are non- 
Pelmanists because they remain unconvinced as to the 
benefits of Pelmanising. 

Pelmanism has no need to fear the sceptic. Scepticism 
is not only natural but, to a certain extent, commendable. 
People cannot be expected to rush into a thing simply 
because it has the advantage of extensive propaganda. 

They ought to make sure that it is a worthy and profit- 
able thing before they spend time and money upon it. For 
these reasons Pelmanism has no quarrel with the sceptic. 
Indeed, Pelmanism has much for which to thank sceptics, 
for in many an instance the most biassed unbeliever has, 
through investigation and experience of Pelmanism, become 
the most ardent disciple. 

That is one reason why the sceptic is welcomed at the 
Pelman Institute. Pelmanism is open to the most searching 
investigation, and it may be here said that the claims made 
on its behalf by the Directors of the Pelman Institute are but 
lukewarm as compared with what Pelmanists themselves say 
about the system. 

The sceptic, then, is urged to investigate Pelmanism. If 
it is all that it is claimed to be it is obviously too important 
a matter for any intelligent individual to neglect, however 
deeply biassed. 

The case for Pelmanism in regard to the sceptic is well- 
exemplified by the following quotation from the letter of 
one student—who started his investigation of Pelmanism in 
a very hostile frame of mind. This is what he wrote later :— 

“T used to think that the claims made on behalf of 
Pelmanism were gross exaggerations. Now I know them to 
be under-statemen‘s of the truth.”’ 


Any sceptical reader of these columns is invited to call, 
or write to the Institute and make the most severe and 
searching enquiry. The more that is known about Pelmanism 
and its results the sooner scepticism will give place to belief 
and even enthusiasm, 


(3) Belief that you are not in need of 
Pelmanism, 


There are many men and women who have made com- 
paratively good progress in life. They occupy reasonably 
good positions and have good prospects. You may be 
one of them. It is not unnatural that such fortunate 
people should, to some extent, feel that they are efficient 
and that they require no further training. That this 





is, however, a hasty and ill-founded conclusion is proved 
by the immense number of directors, managers, and others 
occupying the highest positions in business or professional 
life who have taken a Pelman Course and (on the evidence 
of their own testimony) have benefited by it, 

The case is, in fact, paralleled by that of the successful 
athlete who continues his physical training in order to keep 
himself perfectly tit. Any trainer will bear out the statement 
that unexercised muscle quickly degenerates into fat. The 
supple and active athlete who gives up training becomes 
“fleshy and puffy.’? The un-Pelmanised brain provides an 
analogous condition. 


Who Pays? 


No one will deny that perfect mental fitness and efficiency 
is imperative nowadays. Here one may interpolate the 
suggestion that given equal environment and condition, the 
non-Pelmanist loses in worldly progress insomuch as the 
earnest student of Pelmanism gains. If a business rival of 
your own reports an increased turnover through the applica- 
tion of Pelman principles, you must obviously be the loser. 

Pelmanism keeps you mentally fit—keeps the brain 
* keyed-up "—gives that fresh outlook and unjaded appre- 
ciation of possibilities that belong to mental youth, and so 
puts off almost indefinitely the coming of mental age. 

It is but a few years since “ too old at 40’’ was a popular 
cry and men over 40 found it exceedingly ciilicult to gain or 
retain the best positions, Pelmanism has changed this. 
To-day we find men of 50 or 60 who are doing first-class 
work, equalling in efficiency and mental energy men of half 
their age. : 

They have realised that it is the mind that matters and 
that personality counts before age or even appearance of age. 


Youth Renewed. 


Pelmanism readily restores mental youth, and amongst 
the records of the Institute there are some hundreds of 
letters from both men and women testifying to this 
interesting fact. 

One of these ivtters is particularly striking. 


It is from 
a lady of 50, who says :— 


**My object in studying the Pelman Course was not in 
any way a professional one, but simply to improve my 
memory and mental capacity, which at the age of 50 were, 
1 felt, becoming dull and rutty. I have found the Course 
not only most interesting, but calculated to give a mental 
stimulus, keenness, and alertness to one’s mind, which is 
what most people need at my age. Anyone who goes 
through the Course is bound to receive real benefit and 
find a delightful occupation.’ 

So much, then, for the three reasons for not being a 
Pelmanist. 


A Frank Invitation. 


If you are not a Pelmanist and you fall into either of 
the two latter of the categories dealt with, you will realise 
the necessity for investigating Pelmanism instead of 
neglecting its claim to your attention. Why not make that 
investigation forthwith? The literature published by the 
Pelman Institute is free for the mere asking, and then if 
you are still unconvinced, the doors of the Pelman Institute 
and the evidence contained in its records are wide open to 
the earnest enquirer. This is a frank invitation extended to 
every reader of these columns. 

Application to-day will bring you by return :— 

1. A copy of “Mind and Memory.” ‘his book gives a 
complete and exhaustive Synopsis of the New (1920) 
Pelman Course. It tells you exactly what Pelmanism is, what 
it has done for thousands of others, and what it can do for 
you. It contains remarkable letters in which men and women 
tell of the marvellous results which follow from a short 
course of Pelmanism. 

2. A full Report of the special investigation of Pelmanism 
which has been made by the famous journal, “ Truth,” entitled 
‘* Pelmanism: A National Asset.” 

3. A supplement entitled “Pelmanism as an Intellectual 
and Social Factor,” which deals with the higher values of the 
Course. 

4. A special reduced-fee enrolment form. 


Call or write for the above to-day to the Pelman Institute, 
97, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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was nothing in any of the reports so malevolently circu- 
lated,’’ had denied, in his place of Parliament, that there 
was any truth in those reports “either in point of fact or 
of law.’? And in February, 1789, Grey, after the Prince had 
confessed to him that the ‘“ marriage’’ had been celebrated, 
also in his place in Parliament, twice denied the same 
report as being “false, libellous, and calumnious”’ (p. 22). 
Perhaps it was a nice point. No legal marriage was possible, 
and “ marriage’ is a term of law, and the rumor was that 
the Heir Apparent was married to a Papist, and had 
consequently lost his right of succession; furthermore, 
Grey's leader had already, and innocently, committed him- 
self to a flat denial. It was one of those cases in which the 
legal maxim Noscitur a sociis applies with all its cruel 
force. George IV. lived to hate Grey as much as Grey 
loathed and despised him. It is a disagreeable incident in 
Grey’s life, and jars upon the reader like an obscene word 
scribbled on the pedestal of a fair marble statue. 

One thing Mr. Trevelyan has no difficulty in making 
clear, and that is that almost from the very first, and perhaps 
from the very first, despite the allurements of society and 
Sheridan’s conversation, Grey was a Parliamentary Re- 
former, as indeed was Mr. Pitt, before the days of the French 
Revolution. Grey gave the best evidence he could of his 
courage by outstripping Fox, and becoming one of the 
Founders of the celebrated “Society of the Friends of the 
People,’’ and thereby in the minds of many timid and 
respectable folk in his own order associating himself with 
such outcasts as Hardy, the shoemaker, and even with Paine, 
the ‘“ rebellious stay maker.” Formal association there was 
mone, for Hardy’s club, “The London Corresponding 
Society,’’ was composed entirely of working men who paid 
@ penny a week, whilst the “ Friends of the People’’ were 
mulcted in the sum of two and a half guineas a year; but 
here again the above quoted maxim Noscitur a soctis applies 
with force. 

We must mow leave Mr. Trevelyan to conduct his readers 
over the famous battle-field for Parliamentary Reform 
beginning with Grey’s motion on the 30th of April, 1792, 
‘for a Reform of Parliament to be introduced next Session,” 
and ending in May, 1832, when William IV. authorized 
Lord Grey “if any obstacle should arise during the further 
progress of the Bill, to submit to him a creation of Peers 
to such extent as shall be necessary to enable him to carry 
the Bill.” 

* This letter won the battle.” It was well worded. and 
addressed to persons who knew its significance. 

The younger men of to-day who will read this biography 
of Lord Grey, after having read, with much turmoil of the 
spirit, such informative and “ peat-making”’ books (to use 
an old simile) as the “ Village Laborer’’ amd the “Town 
Laborer’’ of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, the “ Life of Francis 
Place’’ by Mr. Graham Wallas, and “The History of Trade 
Unionism *’ by Mr. and Mrs. Webb, may make the discovery 
that these previous studies of theirs in depths unplumbed 
by the Greys and the Russells of the Reform Period have 
rubbed a good deal of the gilt off these Parliamentary heroes. 
But what matters that? Gilded statues, like tinted Venuses, 
have gone for ever out of fashion. Grey did not see far, 
but he, and perhaps he alone, saved the immediate situation. 
It is perhaps lucky Grey did not see far—had he done so 
he might have lingered at Howick at critical moments. It 
has been shrewdly said that when the Almighty wants 
anything really done He creates a man or woman foolish 
enough to believe that if the thing were done all would be 
right with the world. Then the thing gets done, and the 
world is just a little better—to be narrow is often an advan- 
tage. Draimage of the fresh water in the cliffs is the best 
preservative against sea-coast corrosion, for it is the fresh 
water at the top more than the raging sea at the bottom 
that brings them down, and yet a drain pipe is a narrow 
thing. 

What Father Tyrrell says somewhere is applicable to 
Lord Grey amd men of his character, “ their patient bondage 
to an impossible past has been the very condition of their 
serviceableness as mediating channels by which the values 
of the past are transmitted to a future which to them would 
have seemed as impossible and altogether undesirable.”’ 


A. B. 





THE WAY OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


Education: Its Date and First Principles,” by T. PERcy 
Nunn; ‘'The Child under Eight,” by E. RK. Murray 
and H. Brown SmitH; “Moral and Religious Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Sopuiz BRYANT. Modern Education Library. 
(Arnold. 6s. each net.) 


Dvurine the war the aim of the schools was to carry on, to 
keep the schools in being. It was all they could do. But 
now education must take a wider scope and a higher range. 
The Act of 1918 has marked out the framework for this 
extended field of activity and provided the necessary con- 
catenations. But these things are from without, and for 
real educational revival the paramount need is propulsion 
from within, a new faith in the possibilities of human pature 
and a new thinking out of the methods by which such new 
possibilities may be attained. 

These volumes, the first of a series under the general 
editorship of Professor A. A. Cock, of King’s College, 
London, are a sign that the new life is stirring. Mr. Clutton 
Brock has said that the great weakness of English education 
is the want of a definite aim to put before our children, the 
want of a philosophy for ourselves. As to the definite aim, 
Mr. Clutton Brock is wrong. The aim has been only too 
clearly defined; it has been success in ¢xamination. 
Examinations are, presumably, a necessity for a humanity 
that has had a fall; we cannot do without them in the 
capacity of servants, but we have allowed them to become 
our masters, and it is a striking fact that the great advances 
that have been made in recent education have been won 
in educational spheres not dominated by an examination 
system. The great hope for our new system of Continuation 
Schools is that it is not being bound down by any examina- 
tional prescriptions, and, at all costs, we ought to see to it 
jealously that no examining body of any kind, whether 
university or otherwise, is allowed to secure a mandate for 
the new schools of our adolescence. The age of adolescence 
is the age of a new birth of body, mind, and spirit, and for 
that period of new growth we are bound, if we are wise, to 
demand as large and generous a freedom as we demand for 
our children up to the age of twelve. 

These books take no account of London Matriculation or 
Oxiord Locals ; they are not as muchas mentioned. They take 
the child as it is for their starting point and the lines of its 
natural growth for their guide. Knowledge is of secondary 
import; right growth is the essential thing and knowledge 
is the nurture which ministers to growth. Prof. Nunn’s 
book might be described as a text-book of psychology in its 
special reference to the educative process, but such a descrip- 
tion would convey a wrong impression. The book is not 
static but genetic. Its aim is to discover the lines of 
spontaneous growth and to indicate how the educator may 
foster that life growth and co-operate towards its fulfilment. 
The great sin of educators hitherto has been that they have 
been found fighting against nature. They acted in ignorance, 
and their ignorance may ke winked at. But now we have 
light, and ignorance is no longer a valid plea of excuse :-— 

‘* Educational efforts must, it would seem, be limited 
to securing for everyone the conditions under which 
individuality is most completely developed—that ie, to 
enable him to make his original contribution to the 
variegated whole of human life as full and as truly 
characteristic as his nature permits; the form of the 
contribution being left to the individual as something 
which each must, in living and by living, forge out for 
himself.” 

Self-expression and self-realization are terms which have 
been soiled by much ignoble use. Prof. Nunn is not afraid 
of them; he uses also the term “ self-assertion,’’ which not 
only lends itself to ambiguity in casual quotation, but would 
be positively risky in other hands than his own. Yet though 
he defines the aim of education in terms of the individual 
life, he makes it clear from the start that it is individuality 
he means, not individualism. Individualism is the poison 
of all social life, individuality is its salt; and the end of 
education is the fulness and perfection of social life. Indeed, 
there is no self-realization, whether physical, mental or 
moral, except in terms of the social life. The individual is 
born of the social life. “It is the plant which forms the 


cells, not the cells which form the plant.” The individual 
can never find himself or “assert” his true quality till he 
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finds himself‘as a member functioning for the benefit of the 
whole, just as a note only gains its true quality in the setting 
of atune. Prof. Nunn speaks of the Englishman's stubborn 
clinging to the idea of individual liberty. As a matter of 
fact, the only liberty recognized by English law is not 
individual or personal, but civil liberty, and that is the 
liberty which is the source of all the higher goods. Prof. 
Nunn recognizes this :— 
‘* What, then,’’ he says, “could education do better 
than to strengthen men’s sense of the worth of indivi 
duality—their own and others’—teaching them to esteem 
the individual life, not indeed as a private possession, but 
as the only means by which real value can enter the world?”’ 
But it would have been well to stress it more than he has 
done, for association is still, as Mazzini said, the law of 
progress, the means by which alone the highest human life 
can be 
The special value of Prof 


achieved. 
Nunn’s book is that he has 
gathered together in one consecutive argument the results 
of recent biology and psycho-analysis, so far 
ear on the ¢ His book provides a 
most helpful synopsis of the results of the varied activities 
of the past few years. He is himself fully in sympathy with 
what are called “the creative ideals” in education. He 
the play way,’ and would give it the widest 
application. Play must be taken seriously, for it is a child’s 
‘experimental self-building.” School teaching would be 
immensely more efficient and more absorbing if teachers 
could exploit the intellectual energy released so abundantly 
in play. Even n matics and science might be made to 
appeal to the feelings of adventure and romance. Folk 
dancing might supply all the physical training at present 
administered by the formal exercises without any stentorian 
word of command, without the young folk even knowing 
that they were being trained at all. Art might find practical 
expression in craftsmanship, and we might come to see that 
the sense of beauty and the power to produce it is :— 


researcnes 1n 


as they icative process. 


believes in 





t a gift grudgingly given by the gods to a mere 
sprinkling of fortunate beings, but an ability which, 
though varying in strength like other abilities from 


individual to individual, is yet as universal as the power 

to learn arithmetic.” 
School discipline, imposed from without, and based on fear 
and punishment, might be converted, or rather inverted, 
into a system which, after the manner of the Little Common- 
wealth, throws upon the children themselves the respon- 
sibility for the ordering and management of their own 
communal life 

These are some of the possibilities of the not-distant 
future. But there 
idea is like a boy 


s danger. A teacher when he gets a new 
when he gets a new bicycle, he—or she 

de it. This is where Prof. Nunn’s book shows 
are all being impressed with the élan vital. 
nds us that the vital urge in human nature 
nservative instinct. There is Mneme as 
and the co-operation of both memory and 


is apt to overr 
its sanity. W 
Prof. Nunn ren 
is balanced by ac 
well as Horme, 


impulse is essential to growth. It is the mnemic process 





which, so to speak, digests the results of experience; it is 
not on our dead selves, but our mnemic selves that we rise 
nd, therefore, there is room in school for 
tradition ; there is room for routine and repetition; there is 
room for that form of habituation which Prof. Nunn calls 
‘ritual ” 


to higher thir 


teacher may safely disregard the view 

petition of tables, dates, grammatical paradigms, 
arithmetic, or braie operations [and we may add the 
practice Sci is unpedagogical, because it has to be 


forced upon unwilling nature. The child who rejoices in 
his power to repeat a jingle ‘ Ena, dena, dina, do,’ will not 
fail to delight 1 mastery over more serious forms of 
routine.’’ 


“The Child under Eight” is a practical book written 
for practitioners by practitioners. In view of the forth- 
coming development of nursery schools, its appearance is 
specially opportune. Miss Murray and Miss Smith are no 
‘don’t touch.” They have 
t lesson or the galleried room in which 

uffered grief and woe in their infant 


‘ = 
advocates of “ sit-stillery”’ or 


1 1 


no use for the obiec 


the adults of to-day 


days. They are convinced Freebelians, and have a friendly 
spar now and again with Madame Montessori. The 
Doectoressa will have n make-believe: she holds it to be a 





form of untruth. The Frebelians hold that make-believe is 
an essential feature of play. But, whatever the orthodox 
may succeed in demonstrating, the child wili have his make- 
believe all the same; it is his natural way of widening the 
range of his interests and experience. Also, whether the 
fairy tale is taboo or not, children will not be robbed of 
“Cinderella” and “ Jack the Giant Killer,” and will insist 
on having these stories “ just so ’’—i.e., word perfect. But, 
though they are Freebelians, our authors place their faith 
in spontaneity ; they are on their guard against too much 
formalism whether it take the shape of Freebel’s gifts or 
Mme. Montessori’s didactic apparatus ; they believe that the 
best way to secure growth is to give free play to the vital 
currents ; they believe as little in prescribed activities as in 
‘sit-stillery ’; they aim at the enjoyment of nature, not 
at supplying information about it. A kindergarten which 
has kinder without garten, though it is frequently found, 
is a tragic contradiction in terms, and the garden should 
have a bank to roll down and forget-me-nots, “ because they 
stand such a lot of watering.” After all, the controversies 
of the pundits do not trouble those who, like Pestalozzi, live 
with their children and learn the greatest of all pedagogic 
truths—viz., that love is the only way of guiding the will 
without overriding it or robbing it of its freedom. 

There is no subject at the present time which the teacher 
finds so difficult as the teaching of the Bible. There is no 
subject in which his training course gives him so little help ; 
indeed the education departments of our modern univer- 
sities are forbidden by statute to touch it. Prof. Peake’s 
commentary has been of untold value in giving teachers the 
latest results of reverent scholarship ; the great commentaries 
of forty years <go had become practically useless. Mrs. 
Bryant’s book will be specially helpful in suggesting schemes 
of Bible study suitable for different ages and in linking up 
the Bible teaching with the general moral training of the 
curriculum as a whole. It is the book of a practised teacher 
who has made this subject her speciality, and for that reason 
claims for her subject a bigger allowance of time than the 
ordinary curriculum permits, as specialists invariably do. 

It is noticeable, in view of the question raised by Mr. 
Fisher’s unspoken speech, that dogma has scarcely any part in 
the book. The presentation of Jesus as ‘‘ the one perfect mani- 
festation of the Spirit of God in man, or, as the ancient creed 
says, ‘ the taking of the manhood into God,’ so that there 
might be revealed to all men the Way, the Truth, and the 
Life that leads to the union, the free selfsidentification of the 
finite soul with God” is a presentation which would be 
accepted by both a Unitarian (at any rate, one of the 
Martineau school) and a Roman Catholic, though the mental 
connotation of the terms used would be different in either 
The book is full of original suggestions. Mrs. Bryant 
would enrich our resources of moral teaching through story, 
by summoning to our aid “ The Hound of Ulster” and “ The 
High Deeds of Finn,”’ on the one hand, and Acta Sanctorum 
on the other. In this she is on safer ground than when she 
draws up her scheme of ethical lessons. It is perfectly true 
that girls and boys are interested in ideas of right and 
wrong, and are ready to discuss them. It is also true that 
knowledge about ethics admits of readier application to 
matters of every-day conduct than the knowledge required 
in other subjects of the curriculum. But the experience of 
France is not encouraging as to the result of giving the moral 
lesson a regular place on the time-table. The pupil who 
comes out top in the moral class is not the pupil whose con- 
duct stands out as superior to that of his classmates. 
Virtues, and still more graces, are too delicate to admit of 
dissection. Directly they become self-conscious, their 
essential quality is extinguished. The person who says: “I 
am humble,” or even who feels it, is guilty of the subtlest 
form of pride. Most teachers will feel that such teaching is 
most effective when given incidentally, and incidents are 
bound to occur naturally in the course of the normal school 
life, and arise equally naturally out of the study of Shake- 
speare or any worthy literature. Mrs. Bryant is on safer 
ground when she insists on :— 


Case. 


“ Such attention to business, such order in the produc- 
tion of work, such behavior in class, such punctuality, 
regularity, and diligence as shall conduce in high degree 
to personal effectiveness, to economy of other people’s 
annovances, to goodwill, good temper. end courtesy all 
round,” 
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I GIVE MY WIFE £1,000. 
‘And I am a poor man, too—really much poorer than 
one of the so-called ‘New poor.’ Yet, on my wife’s birth- 
day, I gave her £1,000.’’ 


‘“When we sat down for breakfast on that memorable 


morning I produced a document, and handed it to her with 
the remark, ‘ Now listen while I tell you why I am giving 
you this £1,000.’ 


“This is "7 investment policy with the Sun Life of 
Canada, and I have made the first payment of £58 6s., 
and should I die to-morrow, either through illness or AFTER WAR 
accident, you would receive £1,000, plus half the deposit I 
have just paid—altogether £1,029 3s. LEAFLETS 

‘‘This policy is to be in force for twenty years. Now 
suppose, as I am now forty, that I live to be sixty years of 
age, we shall receive from the Sun Life of Canada about 
£1,450—another and a better birthday gift for both of us, 
eh?” 

‘*But,’’ said my wife, ‘‘ how does it happen that you 
are entitled to a sum of £1,450 in twenty years?”’ 

‘Why, in just this way: all the deposits are really 
investments, and my dividends accumulate until the twenty 
years are up. On the basis of past experience these divi- 
dends will amount to £450.” 

“It’s splendid,”’ she replied. 

“Yes, it is,’ I went on. ‘‘ But what I like best, 
though, is that during all the twenty years, if anything 
should happen to me, you and the children will at least be 
secure from want. . . . For instance, if I were taken off 
in the twelfth year you are bound to recive £1,394 4s.—that 
is, the original £1,000 plus fifty per cent. of all my deposits. 

‘* Another thing.- It is most unlikely that we should 
save the sum of £1,450 in the next twenty years. But we 
can make these annual payments without a great deal of 
self-sacrifice. It is, indeed, a fine system of saving—and 
quite the best form of investment I have studied for some 
time. Then, as regards the annual deposit, I deduct that 
amount from my income before paying income-tax, thus 
saving £8 15s., making my net payments £49 11s. per annum. 

‘*That is not all, either. If in vears to come we strike 
a patch of bad luck, I can look inside the Policy, and see at 
a glance what is the surrender value. The table there tells 
me at once what the company will advance as a loan on the 
Policy, or the amount to be drawn at the date originally 
fixed if I stop further deposits.”’ ws 

“ Well, John,’’ my wife remarked, ‘“ this is some birth- 
day gift. I admire your thoughtfulness for myself and the 
children. I can’t help thinking, too, that we have never 
spent money to better purpose. But, my boy, I don’t want 
to draw that £1,000 and half the deposits made. You are 
going to live for the full twenty years. We shall be getting 
on, then, and £1,450 will be very useful.”’ 

“Rather,” I said, ‘It’s a fine provision for our old 
age.”’ 

And that’s how I gave my wife £1,000. 

The Assets of the Sun Life of Canada exceed £23,000,000, 
and the company is under strict Government supervision. 














Anyone interested should write at once for full particulars, No. I deals W ith 
giving his or her age, and the amount it is proposed to invest 

annually. All communications treated in confidence. Write THE 

to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 121, Canada 


House, Norfolk-street, London, W.C. 2. | 
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Morality, like every other lesson, is best learned by doing, 
and the doing should not be confined to school. 

“The boys should grow up to look after the garden, 
go on messages, and do odd jobs of carpentering Aas 
occasion requires. Vhe girls should have their allotted 
duties in the houschold work, including the family mend- 
ing. ... in the holidays they can make it their business 
to include their mother in the holiday benefit by reducing 
the pressure of household cares upon her.” 

This is the right way to train that spirit of social service, 
demand for which always outruns supply, and it is the right 
way, incidentally, to secure for the housewife some measure 
of that leisure which has fallen in such large measure to the 
share of every class of handworker in the community 
except her. 

ie 





VIGILANCE AND SYMPATHY. 


‘The Heron of Castle Creek.” By ALFrep W. Rees. With 
a Memoir by J. K. Hupson. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


In a remarkable series of lectures, delivered thirteen years 
ago and incorporated two years later in a book called “ The 
Bible of Nature,” the Regius Professor of Natural History 
in Aberdeen University made a fine and heterodox plea for 
the greater unification of thought, knowledge, and feeling. 
There are really no such things, he points out, as separate 
definitions ; we may speak of the beauty of the world, but in 
that beauty is implied “the order, the intricacy, and the 
fitness of things.” The beauty we cannot realize without 
esthetic perception, the order, intricacy, and fitness of things 
without which beauty could not exist, we cannot understand 
without scientific knowledge. He goes on to show that our 
three predominant moods in our relations with nature—the 
practical, the emotional, and the scientific—can be isolated 
from one another, at the expense not only of the two that 
are left out, but of the one that remains. Thus the vices of 
the hypertrophied practical mood are “belittlement, base- 
ness, brutality.” “ To be wholly practical is to grub for edible 
roots and see no flowers upon the earth, no stars overhead.” 
The hypertrophied emotional mood, again, lands us into 
illusion, unreality, and a false reading of the facts of life, 
while the hypertrophied scientific mood generates “a 
maniacal muck-raking for items of fact, as if science were 
merely a preserve for expert intellectual sportsmen and not 
also an educetion for the citizen.” All this seems obvious 
enough when we set it down in black and white, but it 
happens to be nothing of the kind. We are, as a matter of 
fact, only upon the tureshold of interpreting life within these 
three dimensions of mental attitude, and one is inclined to 
think that the real problem for the future of mankind is not 
only to study their interrelation, but, after overcoming the 
barriers, to incorporate these mocds into all our normal 
methods of thinking and doing. No schoolboy will be con 
sidered to be properly educated unless he is taught to study 
his Darwin and his Shelley simultaneously, and is made to 
understand that the results of his apprenticeship are of the 
utinost practical importance both in the art of living and the 
affairs of daily life. Science has hitherto been treated as 
inimical to the emotion of wonder, whereas— 

“the sense of wonder is at the roots of science and philo- 
sophy, because it has been and will always be one of the 
footstools of religion. We do well to mistrust any form of 
any of these—science, philosophy, or religion—which does 
not deepen and heighten that wonder which is a primary 
attribute of every one who will be a minister and inter- 
preter of nature.” 

Alfred Rees was one of the few naturalists who has had 
any notion of the meaning of this unification. It was not 
by any means conscious in him or developed into a philo- 
sophy. One simply feels it by reading his work—or in other 
words, that the vigilance of the naturalist and the sympathy 
of the artist never fall out with one another. 
Wordsworth’s :— 

“One, all eyes, 
Philosopher! a fingering slave, 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave” 
would have been quite unintelligible to him. He would have 
said that the more one peep»d and botanized, the more one 





fell in love and understanding not only with the thing 
peeped at, but with things depending on it at which no man 
can peep. Not that he was unique in this attitude. Rather 
he was one of a small band of modern naturalists who broke 
with the exclusiveness of the past and, by so doing, emerged 
from his own earlier inclinations of mere fact- and life- 
collecting. The man who had once “ bent to himself a joy,” 
learned the wisdom to “kiss the joy as it flies.” 

Kees died nearly three years ago while still a compara- 
tively young man and after a hard life, so that his fine 
qualities, not fully developed in him, might have flowered 
into something which was almost greainess. As an observer 
he was as good as any man living, and anybody who has 
himself watched wild animals and knows what patience, 
skill, training, and sympathetic insight into their habits 
really first-rate observation entails, will not account this 
grudging praise. The studies in this book are chiefly upon 
the breeding habits and education of the young of partridge, 
wood-wren, willow-wren, dipper, heron and bittern, the last 
being unique in its intimacy simply because it is only by 
the very rarest of accidents that the bittern ever succeeds 
in making a home and family for himself in Britain, come 
he, year by year, to our shores never so regularly. If there 
is one fault to be found with these delightiully close revela- 
tions of the vie intime of bird-life, it is the slight veil of 
story-telling thrown over some of them. That does not mean 
that Rees was a victim of the Thompson Seton method, but 
that his great knowledge and power of identifying himself 
with the emotions and experiences of wild animals led him to 
try a (luckily) tentative hand with a primitive form of 
verisimilitude. Apart from that, these studies have all the 
fresh sparkle of wonder and truth commingled, and born of 
that insight and sympathy into non-humansentient life which 
Darwin calls the “latest moral acquisition ’’ of the human 
race. When Alfred Rees wrote of the willow-wren’s song 
that with “its subdued and tranquil joy,” is blended “the 
faintest trace of regret and sorrow,” and “the low, sweet 
phrase betokened some exquisite sentiment beyond descrip- 
tion, but which I almost believed that sympathy enabled me 
to understand,” he is not observing something new or 
expressing his feeling in very original fashion, But he is 
showing us all the same that the more intensely a writer 
sees the visible world for its own sake, the more vivid and 
appealing does his personality appear to us. 





J WAR NOTES. 
‘Paris Sees It Through.” By H. Peart ADAM. (Hodder & 


Stoughton. 15s. net.) 


Ir was a poet and a philosopher’s son who described war as 
the triumph of the second-rate. The intellect which is con- 
centrated upon death, treason, and the capture of food, light, 
or warmth has very little time to spare for the arts and 
graces. But there are different ways of meeting a calamity 
which transforms the world, and Mrs. Adam, whose occasional 
pieces from various newspapers were worth amplification, has 
successfully depicted the external aspect of Paris from the 
weeks of the rumors of war to the signing of peace last June. 

Most of us are now getting back to the state of mind, 
and the very subjects, of that wet and oppressive July ”’ 
of 1914. Ireland, Carpentier, the newest dance, were upper- 
most then. Everybody thought that politicians were a bad 
lot, but nobody thought it very much mattered. There was 
a controversy over the Three Years’ Service Bill ; some serious 
revelations about the inadequacy of Army equipment; a still 
more serious discussion in the Courts of the nice question 
whether women ought to be allowed to shoot editors at sight. 

Mrs. Adam’s chronicle of opinion and behavior in the 
years of war brings out the contrasts between Paris and 
London, for it is of capitals and not countries that she speaks, 
under successive varieties of stress. The heroism of the 
ordinary man and his f-mily, which underlies the whole 
history of these years, of course, is common to both. In 
minor matters each shows a record diverging from the other’s 
on lines which might almost have been predicted. The 
Parisian gave up his omnibus and threw his taxi-cab 
dramatically into battle long before the Londoner was being 
more than usually inconvenienced in moving about his larger 
metropolis. Paris was bombarded by artillery ; London was 
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GAMBETTA 


By PAUL DESCHANEL. With Portrait 15/- 
_“ Of no little historic importance.”—Daily Telegraph. 


STUDIES IN ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 12/- 
THE HAPPY BRIDE 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD AND 
HER SURROUNDINGS. 


By CONSTANCE HILL. £1 1s. net. 
With numerous illustrations by ELLEN G. HILL, 
and reproductions from photographs. 
Probably no one is more competent to write of Mary Mitford 
than the author of ‘‘ Jane Austen” and “ Fanny Burney,” and 
Miss Hill has spared no pains to make this book complete. 


A PRISONER IN TURKEY. 
By JOHN STILL, author of ‘‘ Poems in Captivity.” 
“To preserve in captivity a sense of humour such as makes 
some of the pages of ‘A Prisoner in Turkey’ so entertaining 
surely deserves the V.C. Many prisoners of war have told the 
story of their captivity; none with so much spirit as this 
prisoner.”’—Evening Standard. 


Ts. 6d. net. 
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more often and more successfully attacked from the air. 
With our fogs we kept the coal-fire burning, while in their 
brighter atmosphere the salon was emptie] by the frost and 
a new communism of family life sprang up over the rare 
blaze of wood logs. Food with us was the staple of conversa- 
tion, but we faced, if not privation, a sensible measure of 
deprivation, with the better spirit. Mrs. Adam’s evidence is 
that in Paris ‘“‘ Food Minister succeeded Food Minister, 
system followed upon system, and still there remained the 
fact that on meatless days you could always, if you were base 
enough, obtain meat, and find your lump of sugar in your 
coffee-cup when sugar was officially supposed to be unobtain- 
able.” Meat was never rationed, hoarding reigned like a 
fashion and was wholly unchecked ; and the dealers manipu- 
lated food-prices, inevitably higher than ours, with a far 
more unblushing greed. 

earances would have gone in favor 


More superficial ap; 
General mobilization in a conscript country means 


of Paris. 
the instantaneous disappearance of almost all young and hale 
men, the extinction of small businesses, the darkness of 
mourning and the dragging pace of the wounded universally 
diffused through the town. Our own losses cut as deep but 
at first spread less widely. Gay clothes in Paris became bad 
form, and much that was flaunting and tasteless in London 


would have been suppressed there by public consent. Strarge 
depths were sounded on each side of the Channel. No one 


so unattractive as Bolo and Almeyreda was dredged up in 
England, or, at any rate, was produced in Court. Our 
political atmosphere was seldom salubrious, but in Paris 
honest men were apt to chcke. 

We turn with relief to Mrs. Adam’s careful account of 
the mutiny in the French Army early in 1917, which brought 
Pétain forward as the General of the people, and by its 
reactions put Clemenceau into power. That aged and 
singular figure, at once Joud and reticent, noble and narrow, 
whom Mr. Keynes has so searchingly described as the 
incarnate spirit of a France without illusions or ideals, broods 
like a cloud, never so small as a man’s hand, but in the end 
covering the sky, over Mrs. Adam’s pages. When the soul 
is sick, as war must make it, strange saints will always 
achieve canonization. Clemenceau’s determination to win 
was unquestioned ; in character he stood out plain among the 
misty figures of incompetent or suspect Ministers. The 
triumph of the Armistice, when champagne flowed and police- 
men were kissed, riveted him in his place. If peace-making 
brought Paris neither rest nor ease, and Christmas a year ago 
meant dining at a place “which showed that it was 
glad about the Peace by charging a hundred francs a head 
for dinner without wine,’’ the people of the capital were 
content to wait for Clemenceau to pull them through. When 
the fateful ceremony in the Hall of Mirrors came, it was 
recognized as his triumph. “Great man or great arriviste, 
to-iay was Clemenceau’s day. Even the Americans in the 
crowd were unanimous in their cries.” The noise sounds far- 
off and tragic now; but Mrs. Adam’s book is an authentic 
contribution to the doctrine that mankind gets the gods it 
deserves. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘““White Shadows in the South Seas.” By Freverick 


O'BRIEN. (Werner Laurie. 25s.) 

In the first paragraph the author shows us a riot of 
colored gowns, dark faces, slenJer waving arms. We keep 
in their company through most of this narrative. Mr. 


O’Brien’s trouble was that, through Melville, the glamor 
of the South Seas took possession of his mind 
That has happened to not a few of us; it 
O’Brien’s fortune to board the “ Morning Star ” 
to the islands of his dream. But 
from the Marquesas raging at 


in youth. 
was Mr. 
and to sail 
Mr. O’Brien has returned 
the crime civilization has 
committed against one of the fairest regions of earth. The 
later history of the Marquesas is an evil one, a story, says 
Mr. O’Brien, “ of curses heaped on a strange, simple people 
by men who sought to exploit them or to mould them to 
another pattern, who destroyed their customs and their 
happiness and left them to die, apathetic, wretched, hardly 
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knowing their own miserable plight.” He left the islands 
overwhelmed by their beauty and by their melancholy. 
“Why could not this idyllic, fierce, laughter-loving people 
have stayed savage and strong, wicked and clean?”’ he cries. 
“The artists alone have known the flower destroyed here, 
the possible growth into greatness and purity that was 
choked in the smoke of white lust and greed.” 

The islands and the seas remain. When the “ Morning 
Star’ crept into the anchorage of Taha-Uka, a long and 
narrow passage between frowning cliffs, ‘ all along the bluffs 
were cocoanut palms, magnificent, waving their green fronds 
in the breeze. Darker green, the mountains towered above 
them, and far on the higher slopes we saw wild goats leaping 
from crag to crag. and wili horses running in the upper 
valleys. A score or more of white rivbons depended from 
the lofty heights, and through the binoculars I saw them 
to be waterfalls. They were iike silver cords swaying in the 
wind. . . some of them were heavy torrents while others, 
zauzy as wisps of chiffon hardly veiled the black walls 
behind them.” 

In the delightful Isle of Vait-hua he met the French 
painter Charles Le Moine, who had forsaken the world of 
civilization. He had studied in Paris, had been governoi of the 
Gambier Islands, and at last had made his final home among 
the palms and orchids of these forgotten isles. ‘ His life 
had narrowed to his canvases, on which he sought to inter- 
pret Marquesan atmosphere and character, its beauty and 
savage lure. I said to him it was a pity many great painters 
did not come here to put on canvas the fading glamor and 
charm of the Marquesas. ‘Our craft is too poor,’ he replied. 
‘A society built on moncy does not give its artists and 
singers the freedom they had in the old days in these 
islands.’” Le Moine took Mr. O’Brien to the house in 
Atuona where Paul Gauguin lived and died. They met a 
drink-ruined Frenchman who had known Gauguin and 
talked of him: “ Gauguin was a brave one. His feet and 
legs were very bad. Every day he had to tie them up... 
but he painted, and drank absinthe, and injected the mor- 
phine into his belly, and painted. . . The dealer in Paris 
sent him five hundred frances a month, but he gave away 
everything. He cared only for paint. He was a worker. 
Drunk or sober he would paint. Early in the morning he 
was at work at his easel in the studio or under the trees. 

He suffered terribly, but he never complained. ‘Life is 
short,’ he would say, ‘and there is not long to paint.’ He 
would not talk politics, but after the light was gone he would 
sit at the organ in his studio and make one cry with his 
music.” 

~ x * 


‘* London Scenes: 1914-1918.” 


rose. 3s. 6d.) 


By W. R. Tittertcn. (Mel 

Mr. Titrerton once had an unusual experience in Paris, 
and wrote a book about it, which was a readable book because 
its maker was very interested in his adventure. After some 
years of ready writing in Fleet Street, he is becoming merely 
a maker of books. There is little life in these London 


sketches. They tell of mechanical things in a mechanical 
way. Short sentences strut briskly along, but to where they 


are strutting, and why, never seems to matter. The reader 
feels like Mr. Titterton’s ship's officer in an East End dock 
who is “ bored to blaspheniy,” and for the same reason. The 
seaman is watching that mechanical business of 
men doing unmeaning tasks, and the reader is conscious 
chiefly ef our author’s determination to leave out nothing 
from the catalogue of London’s ways, except—well, its life. 


weary of 


Mr. Titterton’s wand needs a recharge of magic. Do we 
learn anything of the cockney from this? “ Through those 
mud-clogged trenches, those shell-swept plains, trudge 


blithely my cockney warriors in the torn and draggled khaki 
—shabby as the devil, magnificent as kings. There is laughter 
on their lips, but in their eyes is the steady grey—steel-grey 
of a London winter. Stern and grey are their faces in the 
cold light of the morning, as they stand to their rifles; grey 
and exultant are their faces as they go over the top.” No, 
it is not to be believed. Yet, when Mr. Titterton writes of 
old second-hand bookstalls where bargains were once made, 
we do learn of what once could move him. He has something 
to say, and says it well. And in his picture of Richmond 


he is able to give us something of its life. 
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To meet the many reguesis a reproduction 
of this Picture is now published tn Colour, 
17" by 12" at IS. 











MANCHESTER. 


BY H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


EARLY three years ago, when the soul of Britain was 
writhing in the agony of war, at a time when, despite 
one’s personal horror and nausea and sense of the colossal 
futility, it was still necessary—or perhaps to me inherent— 
to think artistically, progressively, and even commercially. 
It was then I journeyed North from Bond Street and, 
some time in 1917, secured the premises which are now 
open. 

The Manchester schocl of thought in literature, in art, 
and in the drama has always appealed to me. Perhap 
that was the artisiic lure. Northern industry and insti 
tive productive energy was perhaps the commercial lue. 





Aud the gods were kind to me, for awaiting me at the 
entiance of the new and really wonderful Royal Exchange 
was the finest position in the city. 

It has been a joy to find scope to furnish an interior on 
an original scheme of colour and comfort. 

Several of the head cutters and leading members of my 
West End siaff have been transferred in order to ensure 
that the productions of the Manchester branch of my 
House will be on precisely the same high standard as 
Bond 8treet. 

Almost a year ago I ordered a considerable number of 
materials to be made to my designs. They are, of course, 
exclusive to this House, and will be exhibited in Manchester 
at the same time as in Bond Street. 

History has often proved that “ 
to-day, England thinks to-morrow.” 
that what Manchester wears to-day 
morrow. 


what Lancashire thinks 
Soon it May happen 
, London may wear to- 


* e . * 


The prices quoted here ave comparaiively modest 
because the materials were ordered a long time back; 
otherwise, on the advance, they would be much higher. 
Lounge Suits from £12 12s., Dinner Suits from £16 1l6s., 
Dress Suits from £18 18s., Riding Breeches from £5 15s. 6d 
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CHRISTIAN 
INTERNATIONALISM. 


To heal the wounds of war and to seek through service 
and mutual understanding to reconcile the nations is the 
urgent duty of the Chrisiian Church to-day. To Christians 
iu Great Britain belongs a unique responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. Already bands cf workers are engaged on wo:k 
of relief and reconciliation in Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, and elsewhere. A Chrisiian 
International Conference, with representatives fiom ten 
different countries, was held last October in Holland ; 
another, more widely representative, will be held next July. 


A MOVEMENT TOWARDS A 
CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONAL 


founded last October provides the organisation necessary 
for raising and directing the new army of reconciliation. 
It meets the continued danger of a new war by the liveliest 
efforts to promote reconciliation through service, inter- 
visitation and confereices. It resolves the impasse of the 
ordinary pdiitical method as witnessed to-day in Eurepe, 
Ireland and in industrial upheavals by promoting that 
spirit which alone can make genuine solutions possible. 
It seeks to remove the reproach from Christendom. by 
uniting citizens and workers of all lands in a concerted 
attempt to apply Christian principles courageously and 
immediately to international, economic and industrial 
problems. 


Offers of personal service abroad and generous financial 
support are invited. The first two numbers of “The 
Christian International,” the occasional paper of the 
Movement, will be sent post free for 6d. The first number 
is now ready. 


THE FELLOWSHIP CF RECONCILIATION 
17, Red Lion Square, 
London, W.C.1. 











FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


(Edited by E, D. MOFEL.) 
MAY ISSUE. OUT TO-DAY. 
Chief Contents: 
Europe and the Coloured Races 
American [nternaticnalism 
Syrian Independence 
Pacifism and the Leseons of the War 
Behind the Vei! in Diplomacy 


20-page Literary Supplement— Contributors: 
Gerald Gould Robert Dell Charles Trevelyan 
J. A. Farrer M. E. Durham Arthur Ponsonby 
E. D. Morel 
Annual Subscription: Britain and ihe Continent, 2/6 post 
free (single copies, 2d.). Outside Europe, 5/+. 


Orchard House, Great Smith St., Westminster, London. 


























-MAY LIST OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Containing many interesting Books, all in New 
condition, at Greatly Reduced Prices. Now Ready. 
Write also for New List of the most popular Books on 
Natural History, Gardening, etc. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 

265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 4, Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE (0., 


Your family depends upon your income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for your old age and for 
your wife after your death by means of a 


LTD. 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 





THE NATION 


[May 1, 1920. 








The Week in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue only clearly traceable line of readjustment to new 
conditions that has so far developed in the stock markets is 
the recuperative tendency of gilt-edged securities. War 
Loan, it will be remembered, distinguished itself amid the 
gloom cast by the Budget by rising on the strength of the 
passages in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech dealing with the 
sinking fund ; after which it slid back. Some of the reasons 
why both big interests and the ordinary investor are mani- 
festing a steadily growing support of gilt-edged stocks are 
not far to seek. For most classes of industrial, speculative, 
and semi-speculative securities the outlook is decidedly 
obscure, and against this obscurity the high yields now 
obtainabie on first class investment stuff (of which I gave some 
examples last week) are attractively silhouetted. Such yields 
take on a still more attractive aspect when viewed by 
those who, rightly or wrongly, incline to think that money 
rates have reached their zenith. Then, again, the hosts of 
investors, new and old, who a month or two ago were 
feverishly scrambling for capital appreciation in highly 
valued shares, have now had plenty of time to examine rue- 
fully the paper losses that the recent slump has brought 
them. The lesson has been severe, and it cannot but produce 
in many minds the reflection that to play for safety and 6} 
or 7 per cent. is a policy that in recent months has been 
too lightly rejected. As regards National War Bonds, it 
should not be lost sight of that, since these Bonds are 
accepted in payment of Excess Profits Duty, the Budget 
should prove the means of gaining strong support for them. 
The London County Loan fiasco, brought about by the rise 
in Bank Rate, was far worse a fate than was deserved, even 
in view of higher money rates. The Loan went to 25 discount 
where it found considerable demand and improved, and 
support was also forthcoming for the new Hertfordshire 6 per 
cents. Leaving aside the question of the money rate outlook, 
which is improved substantially by the new Loan announce 
ment, there are other important points in the investment 
outlook to be What degree of effect, for instance, 
is likely to be produced by the credit curtailment policy of 
the banks? Will it be heavy enough to lead to much liquida- 
tion? Again, looking close ahead, one must not overlook the 
large impending calls on recent new issues. The situation is 
such as to make any policy based on short views dangerous. 
Taking the long view, high-class investment stocks at present 
prices should be largely favored. War Bonds, Belgian 3’s, 
Victory Bonds, and Consols are not to be despised. The fact 
that the features of the situation are combining to drive the 
men of the long purse into buying Treasury Bills is all to 
the good from the standpoint beth of national finance and of 
the monetary future. 


considered. 


THe New Loan: Hovusine Bonps. 

Investors whose purses do not rise to Treasury Bills 
should, above all things, concentrate their efforts upon sup- 
porting the new Treasury Bonds which Mr. Chamberlain 
has decided to place on continuous sale from Monday next. 
These Bonds, it will be seen, carry interest at a minimum of 
5 per cent., and at a higher rate in proportion to any rise 
in Bank Rate and Treasury Bill rates. For the first half- 
year, in view of the recent money advance, interest will be at 
the rate of 7 per cent. per annum’ This novel provision, 
coupled with the option to demand repayment at par on a 
year’s notice, safeguards the subscriber against depreciation 
of capital, and the new Bonds are a_ thoroughly 
attractive proposition worthy of energetic support 
on their own merits. They are equally deserving of support 
from the point of view of national interest. All the proceeds 
will be devoted directly to reducing the floating debt, which 
is the most important and vital purpose in the realm of 
finance to-<lay. The new Budget provides out of revenue for 
the extinction of £70,000,000 of floating debt and £160,000,000 
of ordinary debt. A heavy response, week by week, by the 
public to the new Bonds will enable a creat step to be taken 








towards bringing the floating debt problem within manage- 
able limits, and great benefit should accrue to the economic 
situation in general. The War Wealth Levy proposals seem 
to be killed by the new policy. Meanwhile the enormous 
local borrowings up and down the country for housing pre 
sent a more serious problem than ever, and recent experiences 
suggest that the appeal to local patriotism will hardly repair 
the damage that the higher money rates have done. 
Housing finance is now seen to be a perfect tragedy of errors. 
It is all very well for Dr. Addison to blame the people who 
will not lend money on terms that have now become 
unattractive. The blame obviously lies with the Departments 
who by inexplicable procrastination have missed the market 
and thrown away golden opportunity. Admittedly it is easy 
to criticize after the event. But how obvious it is now that 
if, immediately after the Armistice, the Government had 
changed “ War Savings Certificates ’’ to ‘‘ Housing Certifi- 
cates,’’ earmarked them for housing purposes alone, and 
appealed then to the whole nation to buy them, the raising 
of funds for Housing Finance would have presented no 
difficulty at all. As it is, the problem is a serious cloud in 
the sky. 
NITRATE SHARES. 

One of my readers complains that the doctrine of steady 
gilt-edged investment recently insisted upon on this page is 
too dull and uninteresting. ‘‘ I must,’’ he says, “ put some of 
my money into something more exciting.” Those who share 
this attitude might do worse than consider the present posi- 
tion of the nitrate share market. The year 1919 was a bad 
one for nitrate producers, and at the beginning of this year 
share quotations, as I pointed out at the time, were far lower 
than was consistent with a greatly improved outlook for 1920. 
The investment fever of January and February carried the 
shares up to prices which in most cases were about the highest 
that were justified by the outlook. Since then the decline 
has been very substantial and levels have been reached at 
which some of the shares are a reasonably promising 
purchase. In the choice of an individual share investors 
would be well advised to consult a broker who has an eye on 
the market here and also on the trend of local affairs in Chile. 

FEATURES OF THE WEEX. 

The Exchequer return for the week ended April 24th is 
decidedly disappointing in so far that at the new high rate 
of interest sales of Treasury Bills fell some £3} millions 
short of the heavy maturities. These figures suggested a 
further rise in Bank Rate as possible. But the new con- 
tinuous Loan policy allays monetary uncertainty. A dis- 
quieting feature was the reaction in the New York Exchange, 
which slipped back to about $3.77 before making a brisk 
recovery. The weakening of this rato automatically sent 
up the price of gold. Silver quotations, on the other hand, 
have suffered a heavy fall. India and China appeared in the 
unaccustomed réle of sellers, and European demand is 
stagnant owing largely to the reduction in the fineness of 
silver adopted in the coinage of various countries. The 
general external influences inducing Stock Exchange depres- 
sion have been reinforced by a domestic happening, forced 
liquidation coming from one or two embarrassed firms. 
Assurance companies’ reports appearing week by week show 
striking evidence of expanding business. Prominent among 
the most recent is that of the Canada Life Assurance Com- 
pany, which states that “the new business completed and 
paid for during the year increased by £3,647,303, and 
amounted to £8,556,550.” The report of Frederick Leyland 
& Co. says: “ In view of the uncertainties of thenear futureas 
regards lecislation affecting the ship-owning industry, theever 
increasing cost of operating the steamers, and the enormous 
growth of the world tonnage, which must eventually result in 
reduced earnings, the directors fear the time is not far 
distant when these combined conditions will adversely affect 
the company’s profit and less account.” Remember this view 
and the views expressed at the Cunard meeting when you 
read a new shipping prospectus. 

L. J. R. 





